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Jllake  the  Camel  30-Day  Test ^x  MOVE 

CAMEL  MILDNESS 

INYOURy-ZONB'f 


YES,  make  the  Camel  30-day  mildness 
test.  Smoke  Camels  for  30  days... it's 
ret  ealJ?ig  — and  it's  fun  to  learn  for  yourself. 

Let  YOUR  OWN  THROAT  tell  you  the 
wonderful  story  of  Camel's  cool,  cool  mild- 
ness. Let  YOUR  OWN  TASTE  tell  you 
about  the  rich,  full  flavor  of  Camel's  choice 
tobaccos  —  so  carefully  aged  and  expertly 
blended. 

In  a  recent  national  test,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  smoked  Camels,  and  only 
Camels,  for  thirty  consecutive  days— an  av- 
erage of  1  to  2  packs  a  day.  Noted  throat 
specialists  examined  the  throats  of  these 
smokers  every  week  (a  total  of  2470  exami- 
nations) and  reported 

NO  THROAT  IRRITATION 


due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


According  to  a  Nali 

MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE  CAMELS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

And  when  three  leading  in- 
ns asked  U3,597  doctors  what 
and    named    most    was    Camel! 
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ANN  FORBES: 
Abide  With  Me 

I  watched  from  the  hayloft  window  and  as  soon  as  I  was  sure 
Father's  car  had  turned  onto  the  main  road  to  town,  I  ran  to  the 
ladder  and  called  into  the  barn  to  Kin'ly.  He  was  dancing  again 
—  shuffling  around  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  humming  and 
rattling  four  hog  bones  between  his  fingers  to  make  rhythm. 
Father  called  Kin'ly  a  crazy  red-headed  nigger  because  he  danced 
that  way,  but  I  loved  it  and  I  watched  a  few  minutes  before  I 
threw  some  hay  at  him  and  called  again.  He  stopf>ed  right  still 
with  his  knees  still  bent  and  looked  all  around,  trying  to  find  me. 
When  he  saw  me  he  laughed  in  a  high  voice  that  sounded  almost 
like  singing  and  then  his  face  changed  and  he  scowled  up  at  me. 

"I  ain't  gon'  do  it,  Miss  Cabbie.  I  done  told  you,  I  ain't  gon' 
do  it!" 

"Help  me  down,  Kin'ly,"  I  said,  and  he  put  away  his  bones 
and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  holding  the  sides  while  I  crept 
down  backwards,  one  foot  at  a  time.  I  went  straight  to  Apple- 
jack's stall  and  peered  at  him  through  the  bars  of  the  gate.  He 
was  a  tall,  broad  gray  who  had  been  called  Dappled  Jack  because 
of  his  color  until  the  name  had  slipped,  on  the  Negroes'  tongues, 
to  Applejack.  He  was  Father's  horse  and  no  one  else  ever  rode 
him,  mainly  because  no  one  wanted  to,  except  Bowie,  and  Father 
had  told  him  no.  He  was  hard  to  handle.  Father  said.  I  was  a 
little  breathless  looking  at  Applejack  because  I  knew  Father 
would  have  told  me  no  if  I  had  asked  him  and  I  knew  I  should 
have  asked  him. 

"Kin'ly,  I  never  realized  he  was  so  big,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me,  wrinkling  up  his  freckled  forehead,  measur- 
ing my  height  and  my  skinny  long  legs  and  my  wheel-spoke  arms 
and  then  he  rolled  his  eyes. 

"He  going  to  look  even  bigger  when  you  gits  up  on  him.  Miss 
Cabbie.  You  ain't  never  been  on  a  horse  and  sometimes  Apple- 
jack awful  frisky." 

"Kin'ly,"  I  said,  stretching  my  neck  high  and  trying  to  sound 
like  Father  when  he  wanted  something  done,  "you  saddle  up 
Applejack  right  now  because  it's  lesson  time  and  Mr.  Snead  will 
pretty  soon  start  looking  for  me.  I  told  Sue  Love  to  say  I  was 
sick  in  the  night  but  he  might  ask  Mother  and  she'd  know 
right  where  I  am." 

Kin'ly  heaved  the  big  saddle  onto  his  chest  and  pushed  it  into 
place  on  Father's  horse.  Just  before  he  led  him  through  the  wide 
doors  at  the  back  of  the  barn,  he  frowned  straight  at  me  and 
said,  "Miss  Cabbie,  you  dead  sure  your  pa  ain't  coming  back 
afore  noon?    I'd  just  naturally  get  hoed  under  if  he's  to  find  out." 

"Father  never  comes  back  imtil  dinner,  Kin'ly,"  I  said. 

"Well,  Miss  Cabbie,  you  wants  to  learn  to  ride  and  I  guess  it's 
all  right  for  me  to  teach  you  long's  Mist'  Slaughter  don't  know 
about  it,  but  you  gonna  learn  right  and  you  got  to  do's  I  say 
or  I  quits." 

I  nodded  and  gave  him  my  foot  so  he  could  help  me  up.  When 
I  was  in  the  saddle  I  had  to  hold  onto  the  saddle-horn  because 
I  was  so  high  up  and  I  couldn't  balance  when  Applejack  moved; 
then  he  took  several  steps  and  I  fell  right  off  the  other  side  and 
sat  in  the  dust  and  looked  at  Kin'ly. 

"Now  Miss  Cabbie,  ain't  no  need  to  fall  off,"  he  said,  as  he 
picked  me  up.  "You  just  git  back  up  there  and  set  like  you's 
on  that  bannister  you  all-time  giddaping  on  up  to  the  house — 
and  keep  yo'  hands  in  the  air,  so  to  get  the  feel  of  it." 

He  walked  the  horse  around  and  around  the  yard  and  I  swayed 
on  top,  my  arms  waving  in  the  air  and  my  knees  pressing  hard 
to  keep  me  from  falling  again.  It  felt  fine,  after  I  got  used  to 
the  shifting  seat,  and  soon  I  was  even  holding  the  reins  and 
begging  Kin'ly  to  let  go  so  I  could  guide  him. 

Just  before  dinner.  Sue  Love  came  to  the  barn  to  get  me  and 
we  had  to  run  so  I  could  get  dressed  in  time  to  meet  Father  when 
he  came.  She  was  all  excited,  afraid  I  wouldn't  be  ready,  and 
she  made  me  think  of  Aunt  Lorna,  who  always  said,  "I  always 
say.  Sue  Love  is  just  like  a  caught  sparrow,  quiet  but  all  aflitter." 
She  just  kept  fussing  around  me  until  I  finally  had  to  make  her 
sit  on  the  bed  and  let  me  dress  myself.    We  stuffed  my  dusty, 
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horse-smelling  dress  into  a  corner  at  the  bottom  of  the  wardrobe 
and  I  had  to  wash  just  about  all  over  to  get  the  smell  off  me. 

In  the  living  room.  Mother  was  trying  to  keep  Baby  Jane  away 
from  the  fern  and  talk  to  Louis  at  the  same  time.  Louis  was 
crying  because  Bowie  had  lost  him  in  the  cornfield  when  they 
went  to  the  lower  springhouse. 

"Now,  Louis,  stop  crying,"  Mother  said.  "You're  home  all 
right.  I'm  sure  Bowie  didn't  mean  to  lose  you  in  all  that  high 
corn.  Quick,  Cabbie,  catch  the  baby!  Bowie,  did  you  call  to 
Louis?" 

Bowie  was  slumped  long  and  bent  in  Father's  chair  and  he 
wasn't  paying  attention  to  anybody.  He  looked  like  he  was 
asleep  but  his  eyelids  quivered  and  he  said,  "Yes'm,"  without 
even  looking  at  Mother. 

"No  you  didn't,"  said  Louis.  "You  just  ducked  off  when  I 
wasn't  looking  and  I  hollered  and  you  kept  right  on.  And  I 
couldn't  see  nothing — " 

"Anything,"  said  Mother. 

" — but  corn,"  said  Louis.  "You  just  wanted  to  see  if  I  could 
get  back  by  myself  and  you  lost  me  on  purpose,  that's  what 
you  did!" 

The  baby  started  running  every  time  I  put  her  down,  so  I 
took  her  to  the  piano  and  played  to  her  while  she  sat  in  my  lap 
and  banged  in  the  middle,  between  my  hands.  Sue  Love  came 
over  and  we  tried  to  teach  her  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  but  she 
wouldn't  sing  the  tune  with  the  words.  One  time  she'd  sing 
the  notes  and  another  time  she'd  say  the  words  but  she  couldn't 
put  them  together.  Sue  Love  had  her  face  close  to  the  baby's 
while  she  sang  and  Jane  smacked  at  the  keys  and  then  at  Sue  Love 
and  laughed  and  squealed.  Mother  must  have  spoken  to  us 
before  and  we  couldn't  hear,  because  she  called  "Sarah  Cabell!" 
and  she  never  said  both  names  unless  she  was  impatient. 

"Your  father's  coming,"  she  said  and  we  stopped  right  away. 
Father  never  liked  a  racket  before  dinner  and  we  always  had  to 
get  quiet  when  he  turned  off  the  main  road. 

Father  opened  the  front  door  and  called  "Mother!  I'm  home!" 
in  such  a  big  voice  that  he  could  be  heard  even  in  the  chicken 
house;  he  knew  she  was  right  there  in  the  living  room  but 
he  always  called  her  anyway,  standing  up  not  very  tall,  with  his 
hat  still  on  and  his  head  held  back.  Mother  kissed  him  and  took 
his  hat  and  Bowie  jumped  out  of  the  big  chair  just  as  he  came  in. 

"Keep  your  seat,  son,  keep  your  seat,"  Father  said,  but  Bowie 
stood  beside  the  chair  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  looked 
embarrassed  at  having  been  caught  in  Father's  special  seat.  "Saw 
Mr.  Jefferson  today,  Bowie,"  he  said  as  he  settled  deep  in  his 
chair  and  reached  for  his  pipe.  "Everything's  all  set.  You  can 
enter  high  school  this  fall  without  taking  an  examination." 

Sue  Love  ran  to  the  kitchen  for  matches  and  came  back  with 
a  handful,  which  she  put  in  an  open  brass  jar  beside  Father. 
Bowie  hadn't  opened  his  mouth  and  Father  looked  up  as  he  puffed 
on  his  pipe.  "Mr.  Jefferson  says  they'll  credit  all  your  work  at 
home  and  you  can  go  right  into  the  seventh  grade."  Bowie  still 
didn't  say  anything.    "Well,  isn't  that  what  you  want?" 

"Yes,  sir!"  Bowie  said  quickly;  he  grinned  and  then  looked  at 
us  and  his  mouth  got  puffy  at  the  corners  and  he  looked  almost 
like  he  might  cry.     But  Father  didn't  see  him. 

We  had  just  stayed  where  we  were  when  Father  came — Louis 
in  one  corner  of  the  settee,  still  sulking,  and  I  on  the  piano  stool 
with  Baby  Jane  in  my  lap.  Now  that  Father  had  started  to  read 
the  paper.  Sue  Love  took  the  baby  to  the  kitchen  with  Mother, 
Louis  sat  on  the  floor  with  a  handful  of  jackrocks,  and  I  turned 
back  to  the  piano.  Bowie  had  dropped  himself  into  another 
chair  and  wasn't  doing  anything. 

I  started  to  practice  Bach  and  then  remembered  Father  didn't 
like  to  hear  that,  so  I  began  to  look  for  something  else  to  play. 
Then  I  remembered  about  Applejack  and  skipping  lessons  and  I 
left  in  a  hurry  before  Father  got  around  to  asking  what  we'd 
learned  that  day. 

Bowie  went  to  school  in  town  that  fall  and  we  kept  on  studying 
at  home,  except  Sue  Love,  who  had  finished  and  had  to  learn 
sewing  and  embroidery  and  cooking  from  Mother.     I  got  in  the 


habit  of  sneaking  out  to  ride  every  afternoon  right  after  lessons, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  was  handling  Applejack  all  by  myself; 
Kin'ly  said  I  rode  like  I  was  setting  in  a  rocking  chair  and  he  even 
let  me  ride  in  the  woods.  Once  I  got  thrown  when  Applejack 
jumped  the  run  but  I  didn't  tell  Kin'ly  or  he  would  have  made 
me  stay  near  the  barn.  That  night  I  found  a  big  bruise  where 
I'd  landed  and  Mother  noticed  it  when  I  got  out  of  the  tub.  She 
didn't  say  a  word  then,  but  before  she  turned  down  the  light, 
she  stood  by  the  bed  and  looked  at  me  a  long  time.  Then  she 
said,  "Cabell,  don't  do  anything  to  make  your  father  mad. 
There's  just  nothing  worth  it."  She  sighed  and  tucked  me  in 
and  then  she  said,  "And  always  lean  forward  on  a  jump." 

I  don't  know  how  she  knew  but  she  must  not  have  told  Father. 

Bowie  used  to  threaten  to  tell  when  I'd  make  him  mad  teasing; 
but  then  I'd  say  I'd  tell  about  Mr.  Jefferson  asking  him  if  he'd 
like  to  be  put  back  in  the  sixth  grade,  since  he  wasn't  doing  so 
well  in  the  seventh;  and  he'd  stick  out  his  mouth  and  not  say 
any  more.  He  had  his  mouth  stuck  out  most  of  the  time  any- 
way and  he'd  just  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  or  "I  guess  so"  when 
Father  asked  him  about  school.  Along  about  November,  Bowie 
got  so  he  wouldn't  talk  to  anybody  if  he  could  help  it,  and  he'd 
go  to  his  room  and  study  right  after  supper. 

One  afternoon  just  before  Thanksgiving,  Father  came  home 
early  and  almost  caught  me  riding  Applejack.  I  was  just  coming 
in  the  back  door  when  I  heard  him  call  "I'm  home!"  and  I  had  to 
jump  quick  to  make  it  to  the  back  stairs.  He  called  for  the 
whole  family  to  come  to  the  living  room  and  I  was  late  because 
I  had  to  change  clothes.  Father  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
mantelpiece  and  he  was  fiddling  with  a  thing  on  his  watchchain 
and  looking  at  the  rug,  waiting  for  me.  He  was  frowning,  but 
I  knew  from  the  way  his  mouth  was  gathered  up  that  he  was 
pleased  with  himself  about  something.  As  soon  as  I  had  sat 
down,  he  turned  to  Mother. 

"Mother,  the  deacons  have  found  a  young  woman  who  will  fill 
the  job  of  organist  and  choir  director  down  at  the  church,"  he 
said,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  tucked-in  smile. 

"How  nice,  Charles,"  said  Mother. 

"But,  she  doesn't  have  anywhere  to  stay  and  the  deacons  feel 
that,  since  she's  single,  it  would  be  better  if  she  didn't  have  to 
stay  alone  in  town." 

"Oh,  Charles,  I  suppose  it  would  really  be  lovely  to  have  her 
stay  here,  but  you  know  Lorna's  supposed  to  come  soon  and  I 
don't  know  where  we'd  put  her." 

"Well.  Write  her  not  to  come."  Father  looked  pleased  at  this 
solution;  he  always  spent  the  duration  of  Aunt  Lorna's  visits  in 
a  smothered  rage.  We  liked  her  but  she  scared  us  because  she 
made  such  fun  of  Father  when  he  got  mad. 

"No,  I  meant  the  young  lady,"  said  Mother.  "And  Charles, 
I  won't  have  Lorna's  visit  taken  away  from — "  She  had  half- 
risen  from  her  chair  but  she  sat  back  on  the  edge  of  it  when 
Father  moved  away  from  the  fireplace  and  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Mother,  please.   The  children,"  he  said.   "I  know  best,  dear." 

I  saw  Mother  was  twisting  her  handkerchief  until  it  looked 
like  a  little  rope. 

"And  here's  the  best  part,"  Father  went  on.  "She's  going  to 
teach  the  girls  music.  Sue  Love  can  take  voice  and  Cabbie  piano. 
She's  just  graduated  from  some  music  school  in  Baltimore  and 
she  ought  to  know  her  business." 

"Oh,  you  know  I've  always  wanted  the  girls  to  have  a  chance 
to  take  from  a  really  good  teacher,"  Mother  said.  "They  did  so 
well  when  Miss  Averitt  was  here.    But  Charles,  I  don't — " 

Father  said,  "Isn't  that  a  good  idea,  girls?" 

I  squirmed  at  the  thought  of  having  to  practice  again  but  I  was 
glad  for  Sue  Love  because  she  really  could  sing. 

"Sue  Love?"  said  Father,  and  Sue  Love  nodded  herself  half 
out  of  her  chair. 

"Cabbie?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Father." 

"Yes  sir  what?" 

"I'll  do  it — I  mean,  I'd  like  it,  sir." 


"Well,"  said  Father,  turning  again  to  Mother,  "I  told  the 
deacons  I'd  have  to  ask  you  before  I  could  let  them  know.  Meant 
to  get  around  to  it  before  but  I  kept  forgetting.  Of  course,  we 
couldn't  have  her  if  it  didn't  suit  you." 

"When  is  she  coming?"  Louis  said. 

"Tonight,  9:45.     How  long  before  dinner,  Mother?" 

Mother  just  said,  "Oh,  Charles!"  and  went  running  upstairs 
to  get  the  guest  room  ready. 

The  young  lady  came  and  put  her  scent  bottles  in  the  guest 
room  and  her  stack  of  music  in  the  living  room  and  lived  with 
us  for  the  winter.  She  was  tall  and  not  pretty  but  she  was  nice 
and  I  heard  Father  tell  Mother  she  thought  straight  as  a  string. 
Father  didn't  like  to  talk  to  her,  though,  because  she  talked  fast 
and  quick  and  he  thought  she  was  too  flip  sometimes.  Her  name 
was  Miss  Cameron  and  she  made  me  practice  an  hour  a  day.  We 
didn't  see  her  much  because  she  went  in  town  to  the  church 
everyday,  but  sometimes  at  night  she'd  come  down  and  sit  with 
us  and  play  and  sing,  and  her  music  was  beautiful.  Father  liked 
to  listen  to  her  and  he  always  told  us  to  work  hard  so  we  could 
learn  to  play  and  sing  like  her. 

Bowie  thought  it  was  all  silly,  and  he  went  into  his  room  and 
banged  the  door  shut  every  time  we  started  practicing.  He  began 
coming  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  Father,  because 
he  said  he  couldn't  stand  all  our  banging  and  yowling. 

Sue  Love  practised  all  the  time;  we  had  to  start  having  lessons 
in  the  dining  room  because  she  was  always  wobbling  exercises 
and  banging  notes  on  the  piano.  One  day  right  after  New 
Year's,  she  was  practising  high  notes  when  Father  came  home, 
and  she  made  so  much  noise  she  didn't  even  hear  him.  He  stood 
there  in  the  hall  and  yelled  at  her,  though,  until  she  stopped  and 
told  her  she  sounded  like  a  damned  braying  jackass  and  to  go 
help  her  mother.  I  was  in  the  hall  and  I  backed  up  under  the 
stairs  so  he  couldn't  fuss  at  me  about  anything.  "MOTHER! 
I'm  home,  by  God!"  he  called  and  his  voice  was  even  bigger  than 
usual.  She  answered  but  he  yelled  again  and  she  came  running 
from  the  bedroom  to  the  landing. 

"Where's  Bowie?"  Father  said  and  from  the  way  his  voice 
sounded  I  knew  what  to  expect. 

"In  his  room,  I  think.    Shall  I  call  him?" 

Father's  voice  got  bigger  than  ever.  "Of  course,  call  him, 
you  idiot!" 

I  couldn't  see  them  but  I  heard  Mother  say  "Charles!"  and  I 
could  tell  she  was  crying.  Father  went  into  the  living  room 
and  slammed  the  double  doors  together,  and  Mother's  steps  went 
to  Bowie's  room  and  back  to  hers;  and  the  door  closed. 

Bowie's  steps  were  slow  coming  down,  and  when  he  got  to 
the  double  doors,  he  stopped.  I  stuck  my  head  out  from  under 
the  stairs  and  whispered  to  him,  "Bowie,  what's  the  matter?" 

I  expected  him  to  tell  me  to  shut  up  or  not  to  answer  at  all, 
but  he  had  that  thick,  frowning  look  on  his  face,  as  if  he  would 
cry  if  he  were  younger;  and  he  said,  "I've  quit  school.  Cabbie." 
Then  he  went  in.  I  felt  sorry  for  Bowie  when  I  heard  Father's 
deep  voice  talking  to  him  behind  the  doors  because  Bowie  never 
could  say  a  word  when  Father  fussed  at  him. 

Bowie  didn't  stay  in  the  Hving  room  long,  and  I  couldn't  hear 
a  thing  Father  said  to  him.  Pretty  soon  he  came  out  and  wouldn't 
even  look  at  me  as  he  went  back  upstairs.  Father  was  sitting  in 
the  big  chair  reading  the  paper,  and  Mother  was  still  upstairs 
with  the  door  closed. 

Louis  and  I  ate  supper  with  Father,  and  Sue  Love  served  and 
fed  the  baby.  Father  didn't  say  anything  at  all,  just  poked  his 
food  around  and  finally  gave  his  plate  a  push  and  leaned  back 
to  wait  for  dessert.  I  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say  and 
blurted  out,  "Applejack  sure  is  a  good  jumper.  Father,"  and 
then  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  because  I'd  told  him. 

"Applejack?"  he  said.  "What  do  you  know  about  how  Apple- 
jack can  jump.  Cabbie?  By  God,  have  you  been  riding  that 
horse?" 

Louis  slipped  out  of  his  seat  and  ran  into  the  kitchen,  and  I 
looked  at  Father  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  his  voice  bouncing 
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around  in  the  room  and  nodded  my  head.  His  eyebrows  were 
heavy  and  black  and  almost  ran  together,  he  was  so  mad. 

"Haven't  I  told  you  not  to  go  near  the  horses?"  he  said,  and 
I  said  no,  because  I  hadn't  asked  him. 

"Well,  you  just  listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "Riding  a  horse  is  about 
the  easiest  way  I  know  to  get  hurt.  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to 
go  near  the  barn  again.  Who  taught  you,  anyway — that  crazy 
Kin'ly?" 

"I  learned  all  by  myself,"  I  said,  "and  I  won't  get  hurt.  Father. 
I  can  ride  good — jump  and  everything.  Let  me  show  you  tomor- 
row, please!" 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  and  stood  up.  "Cabbie,"  he  said, 
"I  think  you  heard  what  I  said — I  don't  want  it  mentioned 
again,"  and  he  went  straight  outdoors  without  his  dessert. 

When  he  came  back  in,  we  had  finished  the  dishes,  and  Miss 
Cameron  was  playing  for  Sue  Love  to  sing.  I  don't  guess  she'd 
heard  all  the  fuss,  because  she  acted  like  there  was  nothing  wrong 
and  asked  Father  to  sing  with  us  and  make  a  quartet.  He  said 
all  right,  if  we'd  get  something  with  a  pretty  bass,  and  we  sang 
"Abide  With  Me"  and  "Grandfather's  Clock"  and  "Whispering 
Hope."  Then  Father  asked  Sue  Love  to  sing,  and  she  sang  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  Father  said  she  certainly  had  improved. 

"I  really  think  she  has  great  talent,  Mr.  Slaughter,"  said  Miss 
Cameron.  "I  didn't  believe  her  voice  could  develop  so  rapidly. 
She'll  be  ready  for  a  conservatory  next  year,  and  she'll  go  far." 

"Conservatory?"  said  Father.  "That  so?  Well,  little  Susie, 
we'll  have  to  see  about  that." 

Sue  Love's  eyes  were  shiny  and  wide  as  they  could  get  and 
she  looked  like  she  was  just  holding  her  breath  and  scared  to  move. 

"Now  Cabbie,  let's  hear  you  play,"  Father  said,  stretched  out 
in  the  big  chair.    "By  the  way,  where's  your  mother?" 

"She's  still  upstairs,"  Louis  said. 

"Oh,  yes.  I'd  forgotten.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  play. 
Cabbie?" 

I  played  Ufbestraum,  and  then  Miss  Cameron  played,  and 
Father  even  sang  a  solo.  It  was  a  shame  Mother  had  to  miss  all 
that  music. 

The  next  day  when  Bowie  came  home  I  was  waiting  for  him 
at  the  gate.  He  still  wouldn't  talk  much,  but  I  took  him  down 
to  the  barn  and  got  Kin'ly  to  saddle  Applejack  and  showed  him 
how  I  could  jump.  He  said  he  was  proud  of  me  because  I  could 
ride  so  well,  and  I  offered  to  teach  him;  but  he  hugged  me  and 
said  he  could  never  ride  like  I  did,  he'd  be  scared.  Then  he  called 
Kin'ly  and  told  him  to  saddle  up  an  old  cow  so  he  could  go  riding. 
Kin'ly  just  keened  a  high  laugh  and  said,  "Gown,  Mist'  Bowie! 
You  know  I  can't  saddle  no  cow!"  and  led  Applejack  to  his  stall, 
still  laughing  with  long  hee-ee-ee's  that  always  sounded  like 
music. 

I  said,  "Oh  Bowie,  you're  so  much  fun  sometimes!" 

"Well,  I'd  be  fun  all  the  time  if  I  could  leave  this  damn'  town!" 

"Bowie  Slaughter!"  I  said,  because  Mother  said  a  man  who 
swore  was  damning  himself.  "When  did  you  quit  school,  Bowie, 
and  what  did  Father  say  yesterday?" 

He  was  chewing  a  piece  of  straw  and  now  he  started  twisting 
it  and  tying  it  into  knots  and  loops.  He  wouldn't  look  up, 
but  he  told  me. 

"I  quit  before  Thanksgiving,  Cabbie,  and  got  a  job.  He  said 
I  have  to  go  back." 

"But,  Bowie,  why?"  I  said.    "Why  did  you  quit?" 

He  looked  up  then  and  his  eyebrows  were  run  together  just 
like  Father's. 

"Well,  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  school  with  a  bunch  of 
babies  who  always  knew  everything  and  acted  smarty  about  it? 
I  guess  you'd  like  to  sit  all  day  in  a  roomful  of  kids  you  didn't 
know  and  try  to  understand  things  you  never  heard  of  before!" 

He  stopped  and  looked  down  again,  and  his  voice  sounded 
ashamed.  "They  asked  me  why  I  had  to  be  so  stuck  up  and  have 
a  tutor  and  how  come  I  was  only  in  the  seventh  grade.  So  I  quit 
and  got  a  job  at  Taylor's  store,  and  Father  found  out.  He  says 
I've  got  to  go  back." 

"Did  you  tell  him  why  you  quit,  Bowie?"  I  said.  I  wanted 
to  cry,  because  Bowie  had  to  go  back   to  school  and  because 
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Father  had  fussed  at  him  and  because  there  wasn't  anything 
to  do  about  anything. 

"No,"  Bowie  said,  "he  was  so  mad  he  wouldn't  listen,  and  he 
said  I  ought  to  know  more  than  any  of  them.  He  said  his  father 
had  him  taught  at  home,  and  he'd  always  been  glad  of  it;  and 
he  was  going  to  do  the  same  for  his  children.  He  said  I  ought 
to  know  more  than  any  of  the  others — I'd  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity.    A  lot  he  knows!" 

We  walked  back  to  the  house  and  before  we  went  in,  Bowie 
said,  "I'm  going  to  leave." 

I  said,  "Father  won't  let  you." 

"Just  wait,"  he  said  and  we  went  in. 

Bowie  did  leave.  He  took  some  money  he'd  gotten  for  Christ- 
mas and  went  to  Washington  and  got  himself  a  job  as  desk  clerk 
in  a  hotel  on  13th  Street.  He  wasn't  very  old  to  be  working 
like  that,  but,  as  Aunt  Lorna  always  said,  Bowie  was  born  with 
a  couple  of  years  of  living  on  his  face;  I  guess  he  did  look  older 
than  fifteen  when  he  dressed  up  and  looked  real  serious  and 
solemn  like  he  did  sometimes.  He  told  Mother  before  he  went 
but  she  couldn't  stop  him;  then  she  had  to  tell  Father. 

She  told  him  when  he  was  in  the  tub,  and  I  could  hear  because 
I  was  in  the  hall  right  outside  the  door,  looking  through  the  sea- 
chest  for  some  old  pants  to  use  for  riding.  Father  was  splashing 
and  hollering  becatise  it  was  too  hot  and  then  because  Mother 
poured  the  cold  right  on  his  back.  After  she  got  him  quiet,  she 
said,  "Now,  Charles,  I've  got  to  tell  you  something,"  and  she 
told  him  about  Bowie  going  away  and  how  he  hated  school  because 
he  didn't  know  enough  to  keep  up  and  how  he  had  a  good  job 
and  maybe  it  was  better  anyway  because  she  was  sure  he  could 
take  care  of  himself  and  he  hadn't  been  happy  this  winter  but 
she  wished  he  hadn't  gone  because  he  was  so  young,  and  she 
started  to  cry.  I  thought  Father  would  be  mad,  but  he  didn't 
say  anything  until  she  finished  and  then  all  I  could  hear  was 
Mother,  sniflSng. 

"Why  didn't  the  boy  come  to  me.  Mother?"  he  said  finally. 
"I  would  have  given  him  a  job  in  the  bank  if  I'd  known  he 
wanted  to  work.     He  didn't  have  to  run  away." 

"Charles,  what  did  you  expect  him  to  do?  You  forced  him 
into  a  school  where  he  couldn't  keep  up  and  then  when  he  quit, 
you  tried  to  send  him  back.  Well,  you  sent  him  away,  and  I'm 
glad  he  went.  I'm  glad  he's  not  here  to  be  bossed  and  squelched 
and  humiliated  any  longer!" 

Mother  was  crying  again  and  I  turned  from  the  open  sea-chest 
and  leaned  against  it,  listening. 

"Lou,  be  quiet!"  Father's  voice  was  lowered  in  a  way  that 
was  more  frightening  than  his  shouting.  "It  seems  strange  that 
you  haven't  seen  fit  to  complain  of  the  way  I've  raised  my  family 
before  now.  Seems  strange  you  haven't  thought  to  criticize  the 
benefits  I've  given  them  or  to  ask  to  have  them  sent  from  home 
so  they  won't  be  influenced  in  any  way.  I  suppose  you  wish 
they'd  been  sent  to  school  in  town  from  the  first,  so  they  could 
be  raised  by  six  or  seven  stupid  teachers  and  grow  up  with  all 
the  trash  in  the  whole  damn'  county!  Well,  I  wasn't  treated  that 
way  and  my  children  won't  be.  They'll  be  kept  at  home  where 
they  belong  until  they're  old  enough  to  leave  and  then  I'll  give 
them  a  decent  job  in  the  bank." 

Mother  didn't  answer  and  there  was  loud  splashing  as  he  stood 
up.  His  voice  was  booming  again  when  he  went  on,  and  it 
seemed  to  fill  the  hall  from  behind  the  closed  door.  "Bowie's  a 
damn'  fool  to  go  off  like  that!  He  hasn't  got  the  spunk  to  stay 
away,  either.  You  write  that  boy  to  come  home  when  he  finds 
out  it's  not  so  easy  to  make  his  own  way,  and  I'll  give  him  a  job 
here  at  the  bank.     Pour  me  some  water  in  that  basin.  Mother." 

I  heard  him  brushing  his  teeth  and  then  Mother  said,  "I  wish 
we  had  running  water,  Charles.  We've  lived  in  this  house  for 
eighteen  years  and  never  had  running  water  like  the  people  in 
town."  Her  voice  rose  and  began  to  tremble  as  I  closed  the  sea- 
chest  softly  and  tiptoed  down  the  hall.  "Why,  the  children  don't 
even  know  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  water  come  when  you 
turn  a  tap!  Think  of  it,  Charles!  They've  never  even  seen  run- 
ning water!"  I  couldn't  tell  if  she  was  laughing  or  crying  as  I 
closed  the  door  to  my  room. 


Bowie  stayed  in  Washington  and  we  didn't  hear  much  about 
him  at  home.  Mother  wrote  to  him  twice  a  week  and  had  him 
send  his  laundry  home  to  be  done,  but  Father  acted  Hke  he'd 
never  heard  of  Bowie  Slaughter.  There  wasn't  much  to  do  at 
home  and  I  almost  wished  I  could  run  away  to  Washington. 
Every  day  we  just  practiced  and  studied  and  Mr.  Snead  had  a 
cold  for  several  weeks  and  sniffed  and  snorted  all  through  lessons; 
Sue  Love  practised  all  the  time  so  she  could  go  to  the  conserva- 
tory. Every  time  she  asked  Father  about  it,  he'd  say,  "Well,  we'll 
have  to  see,"  but  she  practised  hard  anyway.  Miss  Cameron  said 
it  was  simply  amazing  how  quickly  Sue  Love's  voice  had  matured 
and  she  was  sure  she  could  get  her  a  scholarship  at  Peabody. 

I  had  kept  on  riding  even  after  Father  said  not  to  go  near  the 
barn,  but  now  the  weather  was  messy  and  lots  of  times  when  I 
got  tired  of  staying  inside,  I'd  go  to  the  barn  and  talk  to  Kin'ly 
and  watch  him  dance.  The  barn  was  warm  and  fragrant  and 
Kin'ly  always  had  time  to  talk,  sitting  on  a  bucket  and  polishing 
up  his  bones.  We  talked  about  everything;  I  remember  one  day 
we  talked  about  names.     I  asked  him  if  Kin'ly  was  his  real  name. 

"Yes'm,  it's  my  real  name,  but  it  ain't  my  full  name.  My  full 
name's  Lead  Kin'ly  Light." 

"That's  a  hymn,  that's  no  name,"  I  said. 

"Sho'  is,"  he  said. 

"Well,  why  aren't  you  called  Lead  Kin'ly  or  Kin'ly  Light,  like 
Sue  Love's  called  Sue  Love?" 

"Well,  we  just  picks  out  one  name  and  uses  that.  Tain't  only 
'cept  white  people  uses  long  names,  'speshly  down  in  Foquier 
where  your  ma  comes  from.  Seems  like  everybody  got  two 
names  down  there." 

"Why  do  they?" 

"They  just  like  it.  Take  your  ma,  now.  She's  called  Lacey 
Lou,  for  her  Grandma  Lacey,  till  she  come  up  here  and  people 
in  Rap'hanock  got  to  calling  her  just  Lou." 

"Did  you  come  from  Fauquier  with  Mother,  Kin'ly?" 

"Ya-as.  She  ax  me  if  I'd  come  be  her  yard  man  when  she 
moved.  I  guess  your  ma  figured  she'd  be  lonely  for  Foquier  up 
here.  Your  pa  ain't  never  let  her  go  visiting  down  there.  His 
fambly  don't  visit  none  and  he  don't  hold  with  it." 

"Father  doesn't  like  visiting,"  I  said. 

"He  ain't  been  reared  that  way.  Your  grandpa  kep'  his  fambly 
right  to  home  all  the  time.  He  sure  was  one  stric'  man,  your 
grandpa.  Your  pa  never  go  nowhere  outside  this  county  till  he 
was  twenty-one,  and  then  his  pa  call  him  right  back  to  work 
in  the  bank.  Your  pa  didn't  like  it  none  at  all  at  first  and  then 
he  settle  down." 

"How  do  you  know  all  about  my  Father's  family,  too,  Kin'ly?" 

"I  hear  tell  of  'em.  Miss  Cabbie.  Everybody  in  Rap'hanock 
knows  'bout  the  Slaughters." 

Finally  the  days  became  blue  and  the  wind  blew  soft  and  dog- 
wood shimmered  through  the  woods.  Father  began  coming  home 
in  the  afternoons  to  see  about  the  plowing  and  planting  and  he 
rode  Applejack  all  over  the  farm.  He  hadn't  ridden  much  since 
fall  and  I  guess  that's  why  he  hadn't  caught  me  on  his  horse. 
I  had  a  hard  time  riding  at  all  now  because  he  was  home  so  much 
and  I  could  never  tell  when  he  might  come.  Sometimes  I  went 
out  in  the  morning  though,  and  once  or  twice  I  skipj>ed  lessons. 
I  had  a  regular  path  I  took  every  time;  first  we'd  gallop  down 
the  back  road  that  went  to  the  farside  fields,  then  down  the  path 
by  the  run  and  sometimes  over  the  ford  to  the  other  side.  But 
we  always  came  back  through  the  woods — there  the  ground  was 
soft  and  the  new  green  on  the  trees  made  the  sunlight  seem 
brighter;  and  right  near  the  end  of  the  path,  just  before  we  came 
out  into  the  pasture,  we  passed  through  a  grove  of  dogwood, 
thick  with  bloom.  I  always  breathed  as  much  air  as  I  could 
when  I  rode  through  the  dogwood;  I  had  some  kind  of  idea  that, 
because  it  was  so  pretty  there,  the  air  must  be  better. 

From  the  dogwood  grove,  the  pasture  led  straight  to  the  barn 
and  one  morning,  as  we  left  the  woods,  I  looked  down  the  strip 
of  grass  between  the  fences  and  saw  Father,  dressed  for  riding, 
coming  to  meet  me.  He  started  shouting  while  he  was  still 
away  oflf. 


"You,  Cabbie!  Do  you  want  to  break  your  damn'  fool  neck? 
I  told  you  to  stay  away  from  that  horse.  By  God,  I'll  wear  your 
hide  out!     Come  here,  and  get  out  of  that  saddle!" 

Since  I  was  caught  anyway,  I  wanted  to  prove  that  I  could 
handle  Applejack,  even  if  he  was  big,  and  I  called  back. 

"It's  all  right,  Father,  I  can  ride  him.  I  can  even  jump  him. 
Watch!" 

He  started  to  run  then  and  I  turned  the  horse  and  rode  toward 
the  pasture  fence.  Applejack  must  have  been  confused  with  all 
the  shouting,  because  he  refused  and  I  hit  hard  in  the  next  pas- 
ture. Applejack  stood  by  the  fence,  looking  over  at  me,  and 
I  laid  there  and  waited  for  Father  to  get  to  us.  I  never  would 
have  fallen  if  I'd  been  paying  attention  and  I  was  mad  at  Apple- 
jack for  not  taking  the  jump. 

Father  stopped  shouting  before  he  reached  the  fence  and  when 
he  looked  over  the  top  rail  his  face  was  all  red  from  running. 
"Cabbie!"  he  said.  "Damn  that  horse!  Are  you  hurt,  Cabbie?" 
He  picked  me  up  and  I  saw  his  face  was  suddenly  gray. 

"No,  I'm  all  right,"  I  said.  "But  I  can  jump,  Father,  and  I've 
never  had  him  refuse  before.  He  can  jump  anything."  I  climbed 
the  fence  and  started  to  get  back  on  Applejack,  but  Father 
grabbed  my  arm  and  pushed  me  toward  the  house. 

"You're  going  to  get  the  tanning  of  your  life  for  disobeying 
me,"  he  said,  but  I  was  so  mad  because  I'd  fallen  that  I  didn't 
care  if  he  switched  me  for  a  week. 

"It  won't  make  any  difference,"  I  said.  "I'll  come  right  back 
tomorrow  and  make  that  horse  jump." 

"We'll  see  about  that!"  said  Father. 

And  then  when  we  got  home,  there  was  Bowie,  back  from 
Washington.  Mother  and  Louis  and  Sue  Love  were  all  trying 
to  tell  Father  that  he  had  just  come  home — to  stay — and  Baby 
Jane  was  sitting  on  the  rug  laughing  at  all  the  commotion. 
Everybody  was  excited  except  Bowie  and  Father,  and  they  just 
looked  at  each  other  and  didn't  sjjeak  for  a  long  time.  The  baby 
got  up  to  run  to  Bowie  and  then  bounced  on  the  carpet  on  her 
stomach  because  her  legs  couldn't  keep  up.  Father  finally  smiled 
and  clapped  Bowie  on  the  shoulder  but  Bowie  held  his  head  down 
and  wouldn't  look  at  him. 

"Well,  son,  I  thought  you'd  find  it  hard  to  get  along  away 
from  home,"  Father  said;  but  Bowie  didn't  answer  and  Mother 
said  come  along  to  supper  and  I  picked  up  the  baby  and  followed 
them  all  to  the  table. 

That  night  we  had  a  kind  of  party  in  the  living  room.  Miss 
Cameron  played  and  Sue  Love  sang  and  Louis  even  turned  cart- 
wheels for  us.  Bowie  was  so  quiet  nobody  paid  much  attention 
to  him;  he  wasn't  sulking  like  he  used  to,  but  his  face  was  serious 
and  he  wouldn't  say  a  word  about  Washington  when  I  asked 
him.  Mother  served  strawberry  shortcake  and  lemonade  and 
Father  sat  in  the  big  chair  and  talked  and  made  everybody  laugh. 
He  asked  Bowie  if  he'd  heard  anybody  in  his  fine  big  city  that 
could  sing  as  well  as  Sue  Love  and  Bowie  said  Sue  Love  certainly 
had  improved.  Then  Miss  Cameron  said,  "Mr.  Slaughter,  I've 
written  the  conservatory  and  they've  offered  Sue  Love  a  very 
nice  scholarship.  They  sent  me  the  final  papers  for  you  to 
fill  out." 

Father  looked  very  solemn  and  considering  and  he  pinched  his 
lower  lip  together.   "Well,  now.  Miss  Cameron,  I'll  have  to  see." 

"It  won't  be  any  trouble  at  all.  I'll  give  them  to  you 
tomorrow." 

"Miss  Cameron,  I'm  not  so  sure  that's  what  Sue  Love  wants 
to  do.     Baltimore  is  a  long  way  off  and — " 

Sue  Love  jumped  out  of  her  chair  and  ran  to  him. 

"Oh,  Father,  I  do  want  to  go.  I  want  to  more  than  anything. 
Please  don't  say  no!" 

Father  tilted  his  head  back  against  the  chair.  "You  don't  want 
to  go  that  far  away  from  home,  do  you.  Sue?" 

"You  surely  don't  want  to  leave  the  nest,  do  you,  biddie?" 
Bowie  said  in  a  nasty  voice;  then  he  looked  at  Father  and  sud- 
denly left  the  room.  "Remember,  Father  knows  best!"  he  said 
as  he  lunged  up  the  stairs. 


"Yes,  I  do,"  Sue  Love  said.  "And  the  scholarship  pays  all  my 
tmtion." 

"It's  a  very  good  offer,  Mr.  Slaughter,"  Miss  Cameron  said, 
"and  I'm  sure  she  has  a  great  voice." 

"Oh  Charles,  it  would  be  so  nice  for  her,"  said  Mother. 

"Is  there  any  reason  for  her  to  go  all  the  way  to  Baltimore 
to  learn  to  sing.'  She's  doing  very  well  here,  it  seems  to  me." 
Father's  voice  was  low,  like  when  he  had  talked  to  Mother  about 
Bowie. 

Sue  Love  said,  "Oh  Father,"  and  started  to  cry,  and  Mother 
and  Miss  Cameron  both  began  talking  at  once.  Miss  Cameron 
looked  mad  as  a  peaturkey.  Finally  Father  stood  up  and  they 
all  jumped  back  and  the  racket  stopped. 

"No,  dammitall!"  he  said.  "No,  she  can't  go  running  off  to 
Baltimore  all  by  herself.  Now  don't  let  me  hear  any  more 
about  it!" 

Mother  and  Miss  Cameron  sat  down  stiffly  and  Sue  Love  ran 
upstairs.  Then  Miss  Cameron  went  up  without  saying  good- 
night and  Mother  sent  Louis  to  bed. 

"Run  along.  Cabbie,  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute,"  Mother  said, 
and  as  she  turned  back  into  the  living  room,  I  heard  Father  say, 
"Goodnight,  Mother.  I  won't  forget  to  put  out  the  lights,"  and 
when  I  reached  the  landing,  Mother  was  right  behind  me. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  barn  right  after  breakfast;  Kin'ly 
met  me  at  the  gate  and  he  almost  wouldn't  let  me  have  Apple- 
jack. 

"Miss  Cabbie,  your  pa  said  positive  you's  not  to  have  that 
horse  no  more!"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  popping  out  of  his  freckled 
face  under  his  orange  hair  made  me  think  of  a  jack-in-box. 

"Well,  I  can't  help  what  Father  said,"  I  said,  laughing  at  him. 
"That  horse  threw  me  and  I'm  going  to  make  him  jump  again. 


If  Father  catches  me,  I  guess  I'll  just  get  whipped!  He  owes 
me  one,  anyway,  since  he  forgot  yesterday.  And  besides,  he's 
gone  into  town,  so  let  me  in,  Kin'ly." 

"Now,  Miss  Cabbie — now,  wait  a  minute.  Miss  Cabbie!"  Kin'ly 
bent  over  and  put  his  arms  around  his  head.  "Oh  Lawd  God!" 
he  said,  as  I  went  into  the  barn. 

And  there  was  Father. 

"Well,  Cabbie,"  he  said. 

I  was  so  surprised  I  couldn't  stand  up;  I  sank  down  to  a  bale 
of  hay  and  watched  his  eyebrows  level  off. 

"I  guess  I've  got  two  coming  now,"  I  said. 

He  bent  down  and  peered  at  me.  "By  God,  I  believe  you'd  ride 
if  I  whipped  you  every  day!" 

"I  like  to  ride.  Father,"  I  said. 

And  Father  began  to  laugh,  holding  back  his  head  and  just 
hollering  at  the  hay  loft.  Kin'ly  peeped  around  the  door  and 
popped  his  eyes  at  him  and  giggled  and  stopped  and  giggled  again. 

"You  swore  she  wouldn't  come  back,  Kin'ly!"  Father  said, 
still  laughing.  "You  said  she'd  be  scared,  Kin'ly,  you  crazy  red- 
headed nigger!  Well  look  at  her  now,  she's  not  scared  and  she 
never  will  be!"  He  began  to  saddle  Applejack  and  Kin'ly  jumped 
to  help  him.  "Well,  if  you're  not  scared,  Cabbie,  come  on — let's 
see  you  jump!"  He  swung  me  up  and  handed  me  the  reins  and 
led  his  horse  outside. 

"Father,  just  watch!  I  can  jump  anything.  Father,  just  watch 
me,"  I  said,  and  I  was  laughing,  too.  I  heard  Kin'ly  singing  his 
high  hee-ee's  as  I  started  toward  the  pasture. 

"Make  sure  she  don't  get  away  from  you.  Mist'  Slaughter," 
he  said,  and  Father  laughed  and  said,  "She's  already  gone,  you 
crazy  bone-rattling  nigger!" 


R.  D.  LOOMIS: 
Spring  and  Fall 

It  h  the  blight  man  was  born  for. 
If  h  Margaret  you  mourn  for. 

— Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

For  a  moment  he  debated  whether  or  not  to  throw  a  stone  at 
the  upstairs  window,  but  then,  thinking  he  might  break  it,  he 
decided  to  yell  again,  this  time  much  louder. 

"Uncle  Ralph!   .  .  .  Aunt  Lenore!" 

No  answer. 

He  began  to  feel  helpless  and  embarrassed,  and  then  angry. 
From  the  letter  his  mother  had  written  he  knew  they  had 
expected  him  last  night,  but  the  bus  had  broken  down  and  now 
it  was  six  o'clock  on  a  cold  fall  morning.  At  least,  he  thought, 
they  could  have  left  the  door  unlocked.  He  was  afraid  to  call 
out  any  louder  because  of  the  neighbors. 

Then  he  wondered  if  maybe  they  hadn't  left  the  backdoor 
open,  and  he  started  around  the  side  of  the  house,  leaving  an 
oversized  suitcase  which  was  much  too  heavy  for  his  thirteen 
years,  on  the  front  porch. 

But  the  backdoor  was  locked  too,  and  after  another  moment 
of  fruitless  deliberation  he  finally  sat  down  on  the  backsteps 
with  his  chin  in  his  hands.  He  shivered  once,  voluntarily,  but 
it  only  made  him  feel  better  for  an  instant.  It  had  been  exciting 
in  a  way  when  the  bus  broke  down  because  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry, 
and  at  some  other  time  it  might  have  been  exciting  to  be  locked 
out  like  this;  but  now  he  was  tired  and  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 
He  was  too  sleepy  to  make  a  game  of  it. 

He  looked  up  with  weary  and  helpless  resignation  at  the 
window  nearest  him  on  the  first  floor,  and  then  remembered 
•  suddenly,  with  a  warm  shock,  that  it  was  the  window  to  Mar- 
garet's room — or  at  least  it  had  been  the  last  time  he  visited 
Saytan. 
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He  tried  to  reach  it  to  knock  but  couldn't,  even  after  standing 
on  an  upturned  pail  which  he  found  under  the  outside  water  tap; 
so  he  began  looking  for  a  stick.  There  were  a  few  clothespoles 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  garage  and  with  one  of  them  he 
scraped  on  the  screen  of  the  window  as  hard  as  he  dared  without 
pushing  it  through. 

"Hey,  Margaret,  wake  up.  .  .  .  Let  me  in." 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  when  none  came  he  reached  up 
once  more.  Just  then  a  voice,  clear  and  low — but  a  little  wary — 
asked,  "Where  are  you?" 

"Out  here."  Where  the  dickens  does  she  think  I  am?  he  won- 
dered.   "Come  on  to  the  window." 

Vaguely,  partly  because  the  light  was  dim  and  partly  because 
the  screen  was  in  the  way,  he  saw  a  face  peek  out. 

"Oh,  hello,"  she  said.  The  tone  was  bored,  completely  devoid 
of  any  interest,  and  he  felt  a  tinge  of  disappointment  because 
she  didn't  appear  glad,  or  even  surprised,  to  see  him. 

"We  thought  you  weren't  coming,"  she  added. 

Margaret  was  twelve,  although  strangers  were  always  surprised 
to  learn  of  it  because  she  looked  and  acted  much  older.  In  fact 
now  she  had  no  companions  her  own  age,  preferring,  and  even 
insisting,  that  she  be  allowed  to  share  in  all  the  activities  of 
whatever  adults  she  happened  to  be  with.  He  knew  that  if  he 
could  see  her  expression  now  it  would  probably  be  one  of  mild 
vexation,  forced  perhaps,  but  unshakably  aloof.  Actually  it 
never  bothered  him  much  and  he  paid  little  attention  to  her. 

"How  about  unlocking  the  backdoor?" 

He  saw  her  disappear  from  the  window,  so  he  returned  to 
the  door  to  wait.  Inside,  a  faint  awkward  clomping  grew 
louder,  and  then  the  key  turned  in  the  latch.  The  door  opened 
and  Margaret  stepped  back  to  allow  him  to  enter. 

First,  but  only  for  an  instant,  he  was  aware  of  that  same  scent 
which  always  pervaded  his  aunt's  house  and  which  reminded 
him  faintly  of  a  new  electric  sweeper  mixed,  though  even  more 
faintly,  with  incense.  Then  he  noticed  Margaret.  She  was 
wearing  her  own  housecoat  but  she  had  on  a  pair  of  her  mother's 


shoes  which  flopped  loosely  at  the  heels  when  she  walked,  and 
her  hair  was  held  back  by  a  ribbon.  But  what  was  more  sur- 
prising was  the  lipstick,  not  too  delicately  applied,  which  sharply 
accentuated  the  peakedness  of  her  face  and  which,  because  of 
its  thickness,  had  smeared  off  on  to  her  teeth. 

He  started  to  laugh,  more  from  astonishment  than  from 
delight,  but  the  self-assured  levelness  of  her  gaze  restrained  him 
even  from  saying  anything. 

"We  waited  up  till  quite  late  for  you,  Andy,"  she  said 
admonishingly,  "and  then  when  you  didn't  come  .  .  ." 

He  thought  he  saw  that  slight  smirk  on  her  face  again,  almost 
as  if  she  were  blaming  him  for  something,  but  he  couldn't  be 
sure  because  of  the  lipstick. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  help  it.  The  bus  broke  down 
...  I  didn't  mean  to  get  you  up  so  early  like  this."  As  he  spoke 
he  felt  more  awkward  than  ever  since  obviously  she  had  already 
been  up,  perhaps  for  a  long  time.  He  walked  on  past  her  through 
the  house,  explaining,  "I  left  my  suitcase  on  the  frontporch." 

He  got  the  suitcase  and  half-carried,  half-slid  it  into  the 
living  room.  It  made  considerable  noise  as  it  bounced  over  the 
doorsill.  Margaret  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  put  a  forefinger 
to  her  over-red  lips. 

"Sh-h-h,"  she  cautioned,  pointing  to  the  sofa.  Her  father 
was  sleeping  there  with  a  quilt  thrown  over  him. 

"Gosh,  I  didn't  see  him,"  Andy  said.  "What's  he  doing  there 
anyway?" 

Margaret  shrugged  her  shoulders,  more  with  an  attitude  of 
not  caring  than  not  knowing,  and  turned  to  walk  back  towards 
her  room. 

Andy  followed  her,  whispering,  "Maybe  he  was  waiting  up 
for  me,  huh?" 

She  didn't  answer  until  she  had  reached  her  room,  and  then 
all  she  said  was,  "I  don't  know.     He  went  to  bed  when  we  did." 

Andy  sat  down  on  Margaret's  bed — which  she  had  already 
made — and  watched  her  as  she  took  some  Kleenex  from  the 
drawer  of  her  dressing  table  and  begin  wiping  off  some  red  spots 
shaped  like  lip-prints  which  were  smeared  on  the  oval  mirror. 

"What's  that?" 

"It's  nothing."  She  continued  cleaning  the  mirror  methodi- 
cally and  calmly  and  put  the  soiled  tissues  in  the  pocket  of  her 
housecoat.    "Don't  you  want  to  get  some  sleep?"  she  asked. 

"I  guess  I  ought  to.  .  .  .  But  I  don't  feel  as  tired  as  I  did 
though." 

Margaret  wiped  the  last  smear  away  and  turned  to  him. 

"Where  am  I  supposed  to  go?"  he  asked. 

"I  guess  you  can  use  the  daybed  for  now."  She  turned  around 
once  more  and  stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  "I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  where  Mother  wants  you." 

He  stood  up.  "O.K.,"  he  said,  and  walked  reluctantly  from 
the  room. 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  didn't  want  to  sleep  too  late 
and  he  stuck  his  head  back  in  the  room.  Margaret  was  leaning 
close  to  the  mirror,  her  eyes  almost  closed.  She  turned  to  him 
with  a  start.  He  had  never  seen  her  face  like  that  before.  It 
was  more  like  a  mask,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  herself  or  as  if  she 
were  looking  past  him  somewhere. 

"Say,  get  me  up  before  noon,  will  you?" 

She  took  a  deep  breath  and  nodded  condescendingly  in  a  way 
which  gave  him  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said. 

The  sheets  on  the  daybed  were  cool  as  he  pushed  his  bare  legs 
down  into  them,  but  they  soon  warmed  with  the  heat  of  his  body 
and  before  he  could  begin  to  think  about  anything  he  was  asleep. 

II 

He  awoke  suddenly  and  for  a  confused  moment  couldn't 
remember  where  he  was.  When  he  did,  an  unexpected  but 
relaxing  wave  of  pleasure  swelled  in  his  body  because  he  recalled 
that  he  had  almost  a  week's  vacation  to  look  forward  to.  Besides 
it  was  Saturday.     He  looked  at  his  wristwatch.     11:30. 

Outside  it  was  one  of  those  dull-bright  fall  days  which  made 


him  want  to  do  everything — and  nothing.  There  was  a  brisk, 
erratic  breeze  blowing  and  every  once  in  a  while  a  crisp  leaf 
from  the  big  poplar  outside  fell  against  the  window  with  a  light 
tap.    Sometimes  he  could  even  hear  them  hit  the  side  of  the  house. 

He  got  up  quickly  and  dressed  and  then  went  into  the  little 
downstairs  bathroom  which  was  adjacent  to  the  sunporch. 

There  were  voices  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  he  had  finished 
washing  and  had  combed  his  hair  he  started  down  the  hall  in  that 
direction.  On  the  way  he  passed  Margaret's  room.  The  door 
was  open  and  he  saw  her  leaning  on  the  windowsill  looking  out 
at  the  backyard. 

He  entered  the  room  a  few  steps. 

"Good  morning.     Gee,  it's  nice  out  today,  isn't  it?" 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  start,  just  as  she  had  earher  that 
morning  when  she  was  leaning  close  to  the  mirror,  and  her 
expression  was  almost  the  same,  not  really  startled  but  far  away, 
as  if  she  were  listening  to  somber  music  she  liked.  She  glanced 
out  the  window  once  more. 

"I  hate  it,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't." 

She  turned  back  to  him  and  he  felt  somehow  reassured  again 
when  he  saw  that  familiar,  vexed  yet  bored  look  on  her  face. 
The  lipstick  was  gone  now  and  her  mouth  was  drawn  back 
slightly,  not  in  a  grin  but  in  faint,  enigmatic  disgust. 

"It's  all  dying." 

Then  suddenly  she  brushed  past  him  and  out  the  door.  When 
he  reached  the  hall  again  she  was  gone. 

As  he  neared  the  kitchen  the  voices  coming  from  it  became 
more  distinct,  although  he  paid  little  attention  to  what  they 
were  saying.  He  recognized  his  aunt's  voice,  and  then  a  lower, 
heavier  one  which  he  took  to  be  his  uncle's,  but  it  sounded  as 
though  he  had  a  cold  or  a  sore  throat.  His  uncle  would  be  home, 
he  knew,  because  he  didn't  work  on  Saturday. 

"But,  Lenore,"  the  low  voice  said,  hardly  audible,  "you're  not 
looking  at  this  thing  right." 

Then  his  aunt:  "There's  only  one  way  to  look  at  it." 

"But  I  can't  stay  there  all  the  time.     It's  .  .  .  why,  it's  stupid." 

"You  will  until  .  .  .  well,  until  Andy  goes  back  home.  Then 
you  can  use  the  daybed,  or  we  can  get  single  beds."  Her  voice 
seemed  to  be  impatient  and  distraught.  "We've  gone  through 
all  this  for  the  last  time.  Tliere's  no  use  talking  about  it  any 
more,  Ralph." 

Andy  pushed  through  the  swinging  door  to  the  kitchen. 
When  his  aunt  saw  him  she  uttered  a  long  "Well-1-1"  and  threw 
her  arms  about  him.  "How  are  you,  Andy?"  she  said.  "My,  look 
at  him,  Ralph!" 

His  uncle  then  took  him  and  held  him  at  arm's  length.  "Say, 
you  never  stop  growing,  do  you?"  He  laughed  and  patted  his 
shoulder. 

Andy  just  grinned  at  each  of  them  in  turn.  There  never 
seemed  to  be  anything  he  could  reply  whenever  he  met  people 
after  a  long  time,  even  though  he  knew  beforehand  what  they 
were  going  to  say  because  it  was  always  the  same. 

"I'll  bet  you're  hungry,  aren't  you?"  his  aunt  finally  said. 

He  nodded  and  smiled  again.    "Yes  ...  a  little." 

"Well  now  you  just  sit  right  down  there  and  you  can  have 
anything  you  want.     Do  you  still  like  Ralston?" 

"Sure." 

"We  bought  some  just  for  you  —  how  are  your  father  and 
mother?    And  how  was  the  trip?" 

"Oh,  they're  all  right  —  and  the  bus  broke  down.  That's  why 
I  didn't  get  here." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad,"  his  uncle  said.  "We  waited  up  and  then 
decided  you  weren't  coming." 

"Is  that  why  you  were  on  the  sofa?" 

"What?" 

"I  saw  you  sleeping  there  when  I  came  this  morning.  I  thought 
maybe — " 

"Yes,  that's  what  it  was,"  his  aunt  interrupted.  "He  was 
waiting  for  you  and  then  fell  asleep."  Her  voice  became  chiding. 
"And  you  know  your  uncle:  once  he  gets  asleep  there's  no 
waking  him." 
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Then  his  uncle  said  he  had  to  take  the  car  downtown  to  get 
it  greased  and  he  left.  While  he  was  eating  his  breakfast,  Andy 
told  his  aunt  all  about  his  parents  and  what  had  happened  to 
the  bus. 

"Well,  that  was  an  experience,"  she  said.  "But  it  turned  out 
all  right,  didn't  it?" 

He  nodded  at  her  as  he  finished  drinking  his  glass  of  milk. 

"Boy,  it  was  a  good  thing  Margaret  was  up  so  I  could  get  in. 
I  couldn't  wake  anybody  up." 

"Yes,  she's  up  pretty  early  most  of  the  time.  I'd  think  she'd 
want  to  stay  in  bed.    There's  nothing  to  do  that  early." 

"She  acted  sort  of  funny." 

"Funny?" 

He  nodded.  "I  mean  she  seemed  —  well,  she  didn't  seem  very 
glad  to  see  me." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  pay  much  attention  to  things  like  that 
if  I  were  you.  She's  going  through  one  of  those  stages,  you 
know.  She  hates  boys.  She  just  won't  have  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  them.     But  she'll  grow  out  of  it." 

"Say,  I  almost  forgot,"  he  said.  "Mother  made  me  promise 
I'd  write  her  a  letter  the  minute  I  got  here  to  tell  her  I  was  O.K. 
Do  you  have  some  paper  I  could  borrow?" 

"Any  kind  you  want."  She  got  up  and  began  stacking  his 
dishes.   "Go  ask  Margaret  where  you  can  fixid  some.    I'd  go  but 


I  want  to  get  this  place  cleaned  up  before  it  gets  too  much  for 
me.     She's  probably  in  her  room." 

Margaret  wasn't  in  her  room,  but  in  one  corner  he  saw  a  desk 
and  he  began  looking  through  its  drawers.  The  top  middle  one 
was  deep  and  he  reached  far  into  the  back  of  it.  All  he  found 
were  two  Silver  Screen  magazines  and  one  called  Real  Love. 
There  was  a  picture  of  a  boy  movie  star  on  the  front  of  one  of 
them,  but  the  face  was  smudged  with  red  marks.  He  was  just 
putting  the  magazines  back  when  he  heard  someone  behind  him. 
It  was  Margaret. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?    Get  away." 

She  came  towards  him  quickly  and  he  moved  back. 

"Aunt  Lenore  told  me  to  come  in  here  and  look  for  some 
paper.     I  thought  I  could  write  a  letter  home." 

"Well,  it's  not  in  there." 

She  led  him  to  a  secretary  in  the  hving  room  and  showed  him 
where  some  writing  paper  was.   Then  she  went  back  to  her  room. 

He  didn't  like  to  write  letters  so  it  took  him  a  long  time  to 
get  started.  Finally,  in  a  slow,  rounded — but  awkward — hand 
he  began: 

Dear  Mother, 

I  cavie  here  late  at  6  this  morning  because  the  bus  broke 
down — btit  I  am  alright.  Everybody  is  fine  here  and  1 
just  got  up  and  so  not  much  has  happened  yet  .  .  . 


IVA  LENNON: 

Sketch  o(  Love  in  a  Fish  Store 

Mattie  met  Jabe  one  afternoon  when  it  was  raining.  He  came 
across  the  street  to  the  parking  lot,  where  she  worked,  to  put 
some  groceries  in  a  car,  and  he  stayed  until  the  rain  stopped.  She 
told  him  that  she  saw  him  sometimes  when  he  was  standing 
behind  the  plate  glass  window  of  the  fish  market,  weighing  fish. 
He  asked  her  questions:  Where  do  you  live,  and  who  do  you 
date,  and  why  don't  we  go  to  the  movie  sometimes?  And  he  said 
he'd  seen  her  through  the  window,  too.  He  admired  the  plan 
she  had  for  parking  cars.  It  was  the  best  ordered  parking  lot  in 
town,  he  said. 

The  next  Thursday,  when  the  Sanitary  Fish  Market  was  closed, 
and  there  were  no  customers  for  the  Pinkney  Street  Parking  Lot, 
Jabe  and  Mattie  went  down  to  the  Madison  Theatre.  For  the  rest 
of  the  summer,  they  went  to  the  movie  every  Thursday  afternoon. 
Jabe  always  wished  that  they  didn't  work  on  Saturdays  so  that 
maybe  they  could  see  his  favorite  actor,  Johnny  Mack  Brown,  and 
Mattie  always  said  she  wished  so  too. 

The  last  Thursday  afternoon  in  August,  Mattie  and  Jabe  were 
sitting  in  the  movie,  when  suddenly  Jabe  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "I  love  you,  Mattie."  Mattie  whispered  back, 
"I  love  you  too,  Jabe."  They  watched  the  picture  for  a  little 
while  before  Jabe  said  anything  else.  "Do  you  want  to  get  mar- 
ried?" he  asked.  Mattie  pressed  his  hand.  "Yes,"  she  said.  "We'll 
have  to  get  married  real  soon,  though,  before  school  starts.  There's 
no  need  to  go,  and  then  have  to  drop  right  out."  "O.K.,"  Jabe 
said.   "We'll  get  married  real  soon." 

Sunday  they  went  to  Conway,  South  Carolina,  and  were  mar- 
ried. Jabe  had  saved  a  little  money,  so  they  stayed  three  days. 
Mattie  didn't  like  the  town. 

When  they  got  home  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Frink  was  furious  with 
Mattie.  "It's  not  like  I  minded  slaving  myself  to  the  bone  to 
send  you  to  school,  Mattie,"  she  said  to  her  daughter.  "It's  just 
that  I  don't  see  how  you  can  leave  me  and  go  live  over  that  fish 
store  with  Jabe  Hooks."  But  Mr.  Hooks  was  deHghted  that  his 
son  was  married.  He  said  to  his  wife,  "I  like  to  see  'em  settle 
down  young.  He'll  keep  out  of  trouble  now,  and  be  more  help 
around  the  store."  He  moved  all  of  his  empty  fish  boxes  and 
his  broken  scales  out  of  the  apartment  over  the  fish  market,  and 
Mattie  and  Jabe  moved  in  exactly  one  week  after  they  were 
married.   They  didn't  mind  the  smell  that  came  up  from  the  fish 
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market,  or  the  noises  that  came  from  the  parking  lot.  Mattie 
said.  The  fish  market  is  Sanitary,  and  the  more  noise  in  the  park- 
ing lot — why,  the  more  money  Mama  is  making. 

Mattie  was  going  back  to  work  as  soon  as  she  had  settled  the 
apartment,  but  she  felt  sick  almost  all  day,  and  never  got  around 
to  going.  She  could  look  through  the  front  windows  and  see 
the  cars  going  in  and  out.  She  wanted  to  go  back  when  she  felt 
better,  so  that  she  could  see  Jabe  when  he  was  weighing  fish, 
but  Mrs.  Frink  was  shocked.  "The  very  idea,"  she  said,  "you 
in  your  condition  coming  over  here  where  all  the  cars  are.  It'll 
mark  your  child  sure  as  anything.   He'll  probably  be  a  wanderer." 

After  the  baby  was  born,  Mattie  had  to  stay  with  him  all  the 
time  because  he  was  sick  and  would  cry  all  the  time,  and  even 
when  he  was  asleep  Mattie  felt  that  she  had  to  watch  him.  On 
pretty  days,  though,  she  would  take  him  over  to  the  parking  lot. 
She  would  sit  in  her  mother's  little  office,  and  try  to  see  Jabe 
in  the  fish  market,  unless  it  was  Monday  or  Thursday.  On  those 
days  he  always  went  to  Shallote  to  get  fish  for  the  Sanitary  Fish 
Market. 

C-f.3 

In  October,  five  years  after  Mattie  and  Jabe  were  married,  Jabe 
wrecked  the  fish  truck  just  outside  of  Shallote.  He  wasn't  killed, 
but  both  of  his  legs  were  broken,  and  his  spine  was  injured.  He 
had  to  stay  in  the  hospital  a  long  time.  Mattie  went  to  see  him 
every  Sunday  when  her  mother  came  to  care  for  the  four  children. 

Three  days  after  Christmas  he  came  home.  The  men  who 
brought  him  took  a  long  time  to  get  him  up  the  narrow  stairs 
from  the  alley.  They  put  him  in  bed,  in  front  of  the  windows, 
so  he  could  look  out  at  the  parking  lot.  At  first,  a  lady  came  to 
see  him  twice  a  week  to  teach  him  to  braid  rugs.  He  didn't  like 
the  rugs,  so  after  three  visits  he  asked  her  not  to  come  anymore. 

Mattie  went  back  to  work  since  Jabe  was  home  ail  day  and 
could  look  after  the  children.  They  made  him  nervous,  some- 
timfes,  and  they  had  to  stay  indoors  a  lot  because  it  rained  most 
of  the  time.  On  sunny  days,  though,  they  went  downstairs  and 
stayed  in  the  alley.  They  always  seemed  to  sleep  better  after  they 
had  played  outside,  and  Mattie  thought  that  the  sun  must  help 
the  sores  that  were  on  their  legs.  She  would  sit  in  the  parking 
lot  office,  when  there  wasn't  much  business,  and  watch  them 
shouting,  and  running  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  on  spring 
days,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  they  would  put  a  wooden  fish  box 
into  a  puddle  of  water,  and  Mattie  could  hear  them  telling  each 
other  that  they  were  fishermen,  and,  like  those  their  father  had 
told  about,  were  going  down  the  coast  from  Shallote  to  fish. 


EDWIN  WATKINS: 
iesu  Arboreus 


"And  when  Zacchaeus  came  to 
the  place,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  Jesjts  sitting  in  a  tree." 

Light  through  these  briars  plucks  slyly  at  the  vine 

That  binds  the  body  to  a  sickly  bed: 

Thorns  about  my  head 

Would  light  up  all  the  body;  on  the  loin 

Would  weave  my  leaping  to  a  bitter  woof, 

Pour  on  sour  honey.   Daylight  on  the  roof 

Mocks  all  that's  mine. 

But  might  my  mansions  on  the  sunlit  plain 
Once  rise  to  me,  or  I  descend,  what  vine 
Would  not  be,  thick  with  wine. 
Leaping  and  harness  to  heaven,  and  a  rein 
In  Father's  hand?    Zacchaeus,  in  His  house 
Your  temples,  and  my  tree,  will  serve  the  mouse 
To  store  his  gain. 

I  went  down  once  in  daylight  through  those  fields 

Where  still  I  see,  through  knot-holes  in  my  oak, 

Old  ponies  out  of  yoke 

Who  being  then  young,  or  maddened,  fought  to  kneel 

Before  the  crush  and  harbor  of  my  cross. 

I  brought  them  into  stable,  to  my  loss: 

All  tethers  yield 

In  time.  Those  short-legged  ponies  danced  away 
And  left  my  house  as  empty  as  the  comb 
When  bearish  in  their  home 
You  rob  your  bees.   Dare  I  climb  down  today? 
You  old  men  there  will  meet  me,  gold  in  hand. 
But  ponies  riot  through  a  blooming  land. 
Honey  and  clay 

That  stick  like  thorns,  old  rancors  in  my  side. 

The  dance  of  sunlight  on  your  pilfered  coin 

Shames  the  shattered  loin. 

It  dances  cripple  on  a  crazy  tide 

Where  ponies  throng  to  meet  me,  laughing  and  many. 

Blasphemous  cries  from  the  god  sick  with  honey 

Befoul  my  bed. 

Chorus 
Of  Aged 
Ponies 

It  is  a  beaten  day;  the  wind  in  whorls 
Lifts  up  the  skirts  of  girls 
But  it's  a  wind  that  does  not  ask  for  love: 
A  sniffling  beggar  asks  for  gold,  and  snarls. 
And  we  must  find  our  pleasure  up  above, 
Assume  the  cast-off  harness  and  a  rein 
That  Master  holds,  and  bow  to  Him  again. 
We  who  are  old  and  homeless  in  the  rain 
Will  rest  by  Him,  and  smile  at  what  we  gain. 

Christus  descending  without  cloud  or  fire 

Will  take  us  up;  our  Sire 

Will  heal  our  sores,  and  will  not  ask  for  love: 

We  who  set  thorns  and  honey  on  His  bier 

Shall  lick  His  wounds,  and  mock  Him,  when  above 

The  dripping  harness  and  a  slackened  rein 

Hang  at  our  backs,  and  we  being  Home  again 

Shall  be  adored  by  Master  in  the  rain. 

Feasted  on  honey;  ours  is  all  the  gain. 


Easter:  The  Grace  o(  the  Lamb 

A  fuzz  is  spread  along  the  limbs  to  break,  at  heat. 

Hard  into  sweet  ungainly  flowerings; 

Hear!  hid  the  soft  bird  sings 

The  sweetness  that  is  hid 

Quick  in  the  stiffening  stalk,  stark  flourishes,  the  sweet 

Surprise  of  grace  to  stead  the  awkward  kid 

And  grace  his  shapeless  flings. 

Winter  was  starkly  bare,  but  this  is  something  starker: 

In  the  bare  thrust  of  limbs  the  season's  goad 

Agitates  abroad. 

In  lips  that  trembling  move 

To  cry  the  painful  hope  of  that  sweet-throated  barker; 

Staggers  him  whom  Spring  will  stiffen  to  love 

And  a  more  graceful  load. 

Father,  our  Winter  is  bare-boughed,  our  birth  was  cold. 

And  stark  the  thrusting  blizzard  that  we  breathe. 

When  will  the  bare  cross  seethe 

With  breaking  buds,  and  bow 

Us  awkward-limbed,  who  shake  to  quit  our  shaken  fold, 

Before  the  Springs  that  wash  our  bareness  through, 

Our  limbs  with  graces  wreathe. 


The  Fall  at  Rocky  Run 

A  fish-boy  leaping  boulders  in  the  run 

Where  it  fell  as  in  Deluge,  shamed  our  clay: 

We  made  a  humbler  span. 

Shook  on  the  bridge  that  tottered,  and  our  day 

Seemed  leaden  by  the  daylight  in  that  fall 

When  light  unto  his  girl 

The  naked  boy  fell  swaddled  as  in  sun; 

And  sought  no  comfort  at  that  stranger  breast  — 

But  the  long  jump,  and  on  his  swimming  arms 

Her  touch,  when  water  flashed 

About  their  loves.  She  in  the  sudden  calm 

Of  light  and  water  saw  the  lightning  move 

From  the  slow  clouds,  her  love 

Transfigured  in  the  fall,  fail  where  she  watched. 

Flowers  along  the  forest  in  its  shade 

Turned  and  turned;  on  the  floor  the  ancient  slime 

Shook  in  birth,  and  cried. 

Flying  the  wood,  the  dumb  birds  in  their  shame 

Struck  at  the  empty  air;  on  the  still  path 

We,  witness  of  that  death, 

Took  up  the  old  hoarse  clamor,  "Pan  is  dead," 

And  turned  in  anguish  to  the  moving  wood. 

When  the  black  thighs  of  Mother  heaved,  the  mole 

Just  underground  was  God 

That  brought  His  lightning  upward  with  the  swell 

Of  loam  and  blood.  Wrapped  round  by  His  slow  fire. 

Prostrate,  as  if  in  prayer, 

We  saw  all  brightness  dwindle,  and  the  flood 

Of  pregnant  waters  slack  before  His  pain 

That  bent  all  Nature;  flowers,  and  the  weed 

Sought  that  black  breast  again 

Where  we  are  lulled  to  love;  where  the  dropped  seed 

Is  adult  in  the  womb,  and  all  our  myrrh 

A  seed  to  swell  from  Her: 

Mary  is  Mother  asunder,  shook  with  sin. 
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JEAN  FARLEY: 

An  Old  Woman  Talks  of  an  Old  Revolution 

It  was  the  summer  of  the  executions 

when  bare  feet  were  the  only  protection 

from  a  cold  blade  and  the  sun. 

Then  from  this  town, 

walking  the  road  with  patriots, 

laughing  at  all  of  their  three-cornered  fun, 

I  went  to  see  the  fall  of  a  crown 

but  of  that  saw  only  a  souvenir — dry  clots. 

I  was  in  the  city,  one  of  the  voices 

Of  freedom  from  king  and  unequal  salt, 

and  I  knew  of  the  rows  of  hooded  women 

sitting  silent  to  exult, 

but  I  went  without  omen 

to  the  square  within  a  high  wall 

where  the  waiting  women  knitted  and  talked 

of  a  child  born  with  a  caul; 

Sitting  on  blue-glazed  bricks 

beside  a  high  platform  of  wood, 

they  became  silent  at  footsteps  on  a  ladder, 

and  I,  looking  up,  was  punished  by  their  pricks. 

Soon  a  beautiful  pattern  of  red  on  blue 

made  me  look  beyond  a  huddled  woman's  hood 

to  see  the  head  of  a  man  float  gently  down 

and  touch  my  fingers  as  they  lay  upon  the  blue. 

When  the  women  saw  me  bending  there 
they  prodded  my  back  with  knitting  needles 
until  I  got  up  and  ran  from  the  square 
and  city,  running  the  road  alone, 
ignored  by  green  flies  and  brown  beetles. 
I  would  have  drunk  of  river  water, 
but  there  washing  clothes  on  a  grey-blue  stone 
were  the  women  who  made  me  run  on. 

The  river  curved  back 

by  a  field  and  a  mare 

so  I  stopped,  dreamed  of  a  bird,  then  awoke — 

to  see  the  man  of  the  sqviare 

sitting  by  me  unscarred  from  the  blade. 

I  leaned  to  touch  his  throat 

but  the  old  mare  neighed. 

His  head  came  off  in  my  hands. 


A  Better  Mousetrap 

Cloo,  cloo,  cloo,  is  said  softly 

but  no  one  hears  it, 

for  of  course  pigeons  live  in  the  eaves. 

Cleep,  deep,  deep  is  said  quickly 

but  no  one  hears  it, 

for  of  course  sparrows  live  in  the  trees. 

Paper-headed  chickens  hang  by  their  feet 

above  a  counter  of  half-frozen  seafood 

and  of  course  their  blood  doesn't  drip 

on  the  lobsters  with  pegs  in  their  claws. 

Tree-squares  and  row-house 

are  plaited  into  an  asphalt  street 

with  now  and  then  the  glitter 

of  a  mortared  mica  chip. 

A  stony  fretwork  of  steel 

braces  up  the  subway  walls 

and  clamps  a  five-trestled  bridge 

down  upon  a  dull  grey  river 

which  sucks  at  an  orange  peel 

with  the  mouth  of  a  half-crushed  mouse. 
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The  Birds 

That  was  the  day  the  war  ended. 

People  forgot  such  things  as  children 

or  buying-the-bread  for  lunch,  to  squeeze 

along  the  streets  to  a  park,  where  vendors 

stirred  the  flags  and  horns,  shouts  and  knees 

into  a  profitable  batter. 

Twice  I  circled  the  park  with  fingers  pressing 
at  my  shoulder  blades  to  keep  me  in  the  flow. 
I  had  seen  the  birds,  crested  green  and  blue, 
hopping  among  the  thin-boled  trees, 
but  they  stretched  their  heavy  wings  as  though 
a  kindly  guard  had  freed  them  from  the  zoo, 
knowing  they  would  return  at  night  to  roost. 
So  I  went  calmly  with  the  circling  frieze 
until  a  procession  formed  to  wind  among 
the  river  streets,  and  I  followed. 
Many  feet  crumbled  the  flakes 
on  hot  cobble-stones,  and  a  wall  of  houses 
leaned  in  upon  the  sputter  of  horn  and  lung. 
Slowly  I  pushed  my  celebration  load. 

Then  I  heard  behind  me  a  sound 

which  split  the  thick  noise  of  the  crowd: 

sharp  through  the  street  came  a  "kreet,  kreet,  kreen.' 

Turning,  I  saw  the  birds  of  the  park 

flying  toward  me,  swift  and  close  to  the  ground 

in  a  beating  swarm  of  blue  and  green. 

When  they  whirled  around  my  face,  the  under  part 

of  every  wing  showed  feathers  of  brilliant  red. 

But  the  birds  flew  on  to  the  crowd, 

to  menace  away  the  twisting  necks 

with  beaks  and  flesh  hooking  feet. 

I  was  left  alone  in  the  street — 

until  the  birds  flew  back 

to  kreen  and  wheel  between  the  leaning  houses, 

then  cluster  thick  about  my  head. 

I  slept  in  a  beautiful  red  shroud. 

The  Crane 

A  great  white  crane  slowly  wading 

around  a  tuft  of  green  marsh  grass 

had  had  for  his  morning  fare 

two  frogs,  a  crab,  and  one  minnow 

when  quickly  a  second  minnow  passed. 

With  hardly  a  break  in  the  water-glare 

it  lay  in  his  beak,  loudly  saying: 
"We  were  shipmates  not  long  ago. 

Put  me  back  to  hear  my  tale." 

And  the  crane  quickly  obeying  — 
"We  sailed  in  the  pirate  ship  Naarlis. 

When  it  was  sunk  by  a  lawful  sail 

I  cursed  the  sea  and  struggled  —  not  for  long  — 

so  now  1  am  only  a  fish. 

Why  are  you  a  bird  —  and  one  so  pale?" 

Thus  said  the  crane  to  him: 
"Captured,  taken  ashore,  and  tried, 

I  was  hung  by  my  thimibs 

in  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  once  our  victim 

from  a  sunrise  until  I  died. 

In  the  first  of  the  morning  I  hung  from  a  spar 

with  the  shore  behind,  the  sea  before  me 

and  only  my  arms  a  little  nmnb, 

but  soon  I  hung  from  the  sun,  moulded  in  melting  tar, 

holding  with  my  feet  the  weight  of  the  sea. 

Perhaps  this  caused  my  lengthened  legs, 

a  waterless  mouth  my  brittle  beak, 

but  only  the  night  made  my  arms  free. 

I  was  washed  of  pain  and  scar 

as  the  night  breeze  blew  me  cool  and  limp 

out  over  the  moon's  long  streak. 

Then  when  the  moon  had  almost  set  I  glimpsed 

a  great  white  bird  flying  over  its  rim, 

and  I  went  with  him — ." 


WINIFRED  RODGERS: 
The  Stakes 

Grandpa  was  cutting  down  weeds  in  the  front  yard  with  a 
scythe  when  Mother  and  I  got  out  there.  Old  Mrs.  Sisk  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  yelling  at  him.  He'd  better  mind  out.  Acting  like 
a  stubborn  old  man.  There'd  come  a  time  when  he'd  be  sorry. 
He  was  stubborn!  After  begging  him  a  long  time,  Mother  got 
him  to  stop;  but  he  would  not  go  in  and  lie  down.  He  died  there 
an  hour  later,  sitting  up  in  a  porch  chair.  I  don't  think  he  knew 
he  was  going  to  die.  Wouldn't  have  said  what  he  did  if  he  had 
known.  Mrs.  Sisk  had  gone  back  in  the  house,  mumbling  to  her- 
self, "Been  given  in  to  all  his  life.  That's  the  trouble";  and  he 
had  said  as  loud  as  he  could  so  she  would  be  sure  to  hear  him, 
"Tell  the  old  bitch  to  shut  up."  After  that  his  eyes  sorta  closed, 
and  he  breathed  deep  like  a  snore;  and  then,  he  was  dead.  I  would 
have  forgot  what  he  said,  but  later  on,  before  the  funeral.  Mother 
told  me  to  be  sure  not  to  repeat  it.  "People  wouldn't  understand," 
she  said;  and  that  had  made  me  remember — "Tell  the  old  bitch 
to  shut  up."  When  Grandma  died  she  had  said,  "Goodbye,  my 
children.  I  see  heavenly  paths  and  heavenly  fields."  At  least,  that 
was  what  Grandpa  always  said.  After  he  told  that  story,  he 
always  wiped  his  eyes  and  cleared  his  throat  and  wouldn't  even 
talk  to  Mrs.  Sisk  to  tell  her  what  he  wanted  for  dinner  when 
she  came  to  ask. 

When  he  got  mad,  he  took  it  out  on  Mrs.  Sisk.  She  was  the 
housekeeper,  the  only  one  we  could  get  to  stay  at  Grandpa's;  and 
we  had  to  have  someone  there  because  he  wouldn't  come  stay  in 
town.  He  cursed  her  and  told  us  she  was  just  like  a  nigger,  only 
she  talked  back;  but  every  time  she'd  pack  up  and  leave,  he'd 
complain  and  say,  "I'm  just  a  lone  and  forsaken  old  man,"  until 
we  went  and  begged  her  to  come  back.  She'd  act  for  a  while  like 
she  wasn't  coming,  but  I  knew  she  would.  When  she  wasn't  at 
Grandpa's,  she  had  to  stay  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  her 
daughter-in-law  couldn't  stand  to  have  Mrs.  Sisk  just  sitting 
around.  There  wasn't  much  work  to  do,  but  just  enough  to  make 
her  unhappy.  Mother  said  Mrs.  Sisk  was  the  laziest  white  woman 
she  had  ever  seen. 

The  day  after  Grandpa  died  old  Mr.  Pinckney  Freeman  came 
up  to  the  house  to  pay  his  respects.  Uncle  Jim  Sullivan  helped 
him  to  walk  over.  Mr.  Pinckney  used  to  come  a  lot,  but  he 
didn't  get  around  so  well  anymore.  Saturdays  had  always  been 
the  day  he  came.  In  the  old  days,  he  and  Grandpa  had  ridden 
over  to  Buckner's  Crossroads  Saturday  mornings  to  buy  the  sta- 
ples. When  I  stayed  out  at  Grandpa's,  they'd  wake  me  up  in  the 
morning  arguing  under  the  window,  and  I'd  know  it  was  Satur- 
day and  they  were  going  to  town.  They  were  always  arguing, 
and  most  of  the  time  it  was  about  which  one  of  them  was  the 
healthiest.  Grandpa  out  in  the  yard  would  say,  "I'll  crank  the 
Ford  this  time,  Pinckney.  Jim  told  me  that  you've  been  having 
neuritis  in  that  arm  again." 

"That  Jim  Sullivan  beats  all  for  lying.  I  ain't  had  that  pain  in 
two  years  come  this  fall."  Mr.  Pinckney  would  grab  at  the  crank 
and  give  it  vicious  turns  until  the  motor  sputtered  and  caught, 
and  then  they  would  bump  along  ofF  to  town. 

In  the  afternoons  they  would  sit  on  the  porch  discussing  each 
other's  health  and  rocking  fit  to  kill.  The  madder  they  got,  the 
harder  they  rocked.  I  remember  one  afternoon  about  two  sum- 
mers ago.  I  was  sitting  on  the  front  steps  playing  jackstones  and 
listening  to  the  old  men's  voices  when  they  talked  and  hearing, 
in  the  pauses,  the  hum  of  the  dirt  daubers  gathered  around  the 
nest  under  the  porch  roof. 

"Yes,  Cyrus,  you  used  to  be  the  finest  looking  man  in  this 
county  when  you  was  young."  Mr.  Pinckney  chuckled  like  he 
had  a  joke  of  his  own.  "I  used  to  say  to  Mamie  that  I  bet  she 
wouldn't  have  had  me  if  she  had  seen  Cyrus  Morgan  first." 
Grandpa  was  beaming  at  what  Mr.  Pinckney  was  saying,  rocking 
slow.  "She  used  to  tell  me  I'd  better  watch  her  yet  a  while,  that 
Cyrus  Morgan  was  still  a  good  looker,  only  a  little  grey  around 
the   temples."    Grandpa   reached   up   with   hi?   two  hands   and 


smoothed  his  thick  hair  back  self-consciously  like  he  was  putting 
on  bay  rum. 

"Mamie  died,  let's  see,  near  fifteen  years  ago."  Mr.  Pinckney 
stopped  speaking  and  took  a  tobacco  pouch  from  his  hip  pocket. 
He  called  me  over  to  roll  one  for  him.  I  liked  to  shake  the  tobacco 
out,  and  roll  it  just  right,  and  then  lick  the  thin  paper  to  stick  it. 
"Yes  sir,  Cyrus,"  Mr.  Pinckney  went  on  like  he  was  pleased  with 
what  he  was  aiming  to  say  next.  "But  you've  aged  considerable 
since  then."  I  stopped  rolling  the  cigarette  and  held  still,  looking 
at  Grandpa. 

For  a  minute  there  I  thought  he  was  going  to  explode.  He  got 
to  rocking  faster  and  faster,  but  I  saw  he  wasn't  going  to  say 
anything  back  at  Mr.  Pinckney.  He  was  just  going  to  disappoint 
him.  Just  as  casual,  like  he  wasn't  even  waiting  for,  not  even 
expecting  an  answer,  Mr.  Pinckney  took  the  cigarette  from  my 
hand,  lighted  it,  and  started  puffing.  He  didn't  understand  why 
Grandpa  didn't  answer,  though,  and  he  squirmed  around  and 
started  rocking  fast  too.  I  went  back  to  playing  jackstones;  and 
the  dirt  daubers  buzzed  in  the  roof,  and  the  chairs  rocked,  squeak, 
squack;  squeak,  squack.  Mother  came  out  on  the  porch  with  some 
garden  peas  to  shell  and  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  steps.  She 
looked  at  Grandpa,  and  he  was  rubbing  his  hands  together  like 
he  always  did  when  he  was  mad  or  when  his  heart  was  giving 
him  a  twinge  or  two. 

"How  are  you  feeling,  Papa?"  she  asked,  cautiously  because  she 
knew  he  didn't  like  the  question.  I  was  the  only  one  who  could 
ask  him  and  get  a  decent  answer.  He'd  always  tell  me,  when  I 
asked  him,  "Feeling  mighty  curious,  Son,"  and  we'd  both  laugh 
because  that  was  one  of  the  jokes  between  us.  Now  when  Mother 
asked,  he  looked  like  he  wasn't  going  to  answer  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  said,  very  slow  and  deliberate,  "I  feel  just  as  fine  as  a 
jay  bird  in  poke  berry  time,"  emphasizing  each  word  like  he  was 
giving  a  speech  in  church.  That  kinda  left  Mother  without  much 
to  say.  He  kept  on  rocking,  and  I  could  tell  he  was  mad.  The 
faster  Mr.  Pinckney  would  rock,  the  faster  Grandpa  would  rock 
till  even  Mother  noticed.  It  seemed  to  be  a  contest,  and  we 
listened  to  see  who  would  win.  Mother  kept  her  eyes  down  on 
the  peas  she  was  shelling,  and  the  daubers  hummed,  and  the  chairs 
went  squeak,  squack;  squeak,  squack;  squea-squack,  squea-squack; 
faster  and  faster.  I  missed  my  jackstone  ball  and  looked  up  just 
in  time  to  see  Grandpa's  chair  right  at  the  edge  of  the  porch  give 
a  tilt,  balance  in  the  air  for  a  minute  so  that  I  saw  the  surprised 
look  in  his  eyes,  then  give  a  screeching  noise  and  go  off  the  edge. 
Mother  and  I  knew  better  than  to  laugh.  Even  Mr.  Pinckney  knew 
better  than  to  laugh  this  time.  It  was  as  quiet  as  church  on  that 
porch  till  Grandpa's  head  came  up  over  the  edge.  "That  old 
witch,"  he  said.  "That  old  witch."  And  then  we  could  all  laugh 
because  for  some  reason,  nobody  but  Grandpa  knew  exactly  why, 
Mrs.  Sisk  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  Grandma,  if  she  had  been  alive, 
would  have  hollered  and  laughed  at  Grandpa,  and  she  wouldn't 
have  taken  the  blame  for  it  at  all.  "Why,  Cyrus,  you  old  fool," 
she  would  have  said,  and  he  would  have  took  it.  He  might  even 
have  liked  it  coming  from  Grandma. 


The  day  Mr.  Pinckney  Freeman  and  Grandpa  had  the  race  is 
a  day  to  remember,  and  folks  still  talk  about  it  around  here.  It 
was  a  hot,  midsummer  day — on  Friday.  I  remember  it  was  Friday 
because  we  were  surprised  that  Mr.  Pinckney  came  that  day. 
Grandpa  had  stayed  in  bed  all  morning;  and  when  I  asked  him 
how  he  felt,  he  had  said,  "Mighty  curious.  Son,"  and  hadn't  smiled 
a  bit.  He  did  get  out  of  bed  long  enough  to  dress,  though.  For 
ten  years  he  had  been  expecting  Mr.  Pinckney  to  trick  him  and 
come  sometime  when  he  still  had  on  his  nightshirt  and  was  in 
bed  like  an  invalid.  That  would  have  killed  Grandpa.  But  Mr. 
Pinckney  had  got  right  dependable  about  coming  on  Saturday. 
That  day,  though,  suddenly,  without  any  warning,  he  popped 
around  the  side  of  the  house,  leaning  on  old  Uncle  Jim  Sullivan. 
He  just  couldn't  have  come  up  by  the  road.  I  would  have  seen  him. 

"Hel-LO,  MISTER  PINCK-ney,"  I  called  out  real  loud  so  as 
to  warn  Grandpa;  and  when  Mr.   Pinckney  tried   to  push  on 
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through  the  door,  I  asked  him  would  he  have  a  chair.  "Mrs.  Sisk 
is  cleaning  up  the  front  room,"  I  said,  "so  we'd  better  not  go  in 
there."  He  took  the  chair,  but  now  and  then  he  squinted  over 
his  shoulder  into  the  darkness  of  the  front  room. 

"Where's  your  Grandpa,  son?"  he  asked. 

"Oh — uh,  he's  out  slopping  the  hogs,"  I  said. 

"Well,  well,"  he  murmured. 

Just  then  Grandpa  came  walking  up  'round  the  house,  and  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  figure  how  he  could  have  got  up  in  that 
time,  put  on  his  galusses,  brushed  his  hair,  and  got  outside. 

"Good  morning  to  you,  Pinckney,"  he  said  as  hearty  as  he  could. 

"G'morning,"  Mr.  Pinckney  said  shortly.  He  thought  he  was 
being  tricked,  I  believe,  but  he  didn't  know  how.  "What'cha 
been  doing,  Cyrus?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"Been  out  walking."  Grandpa  breathed  the  air  deeply.  "Noth- 
ing like  a  good  walk  early  in  the  morning." 

"Boy,  here,  said  you  had  been  slopping  the  hogs." 

"Ha,  ha."  Grandpa  gave  a  false  laugh.  "I  finished  that  some 
time  ago." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pinckney  kinda  defeated-like. 

"Funny  to  see  you  out  so  soon,  Pinckney,"  Grandpa  said. 
"Morning  air  ain't  good  for  neuritis." 

"I  always  took  a  morning  walk — always."  Mr.  Pinckney  was 
speaking  very  correct  like  he  does  when  he's  mad.  "I  just  thought 
that  I  would  drop  by  and  see  if  you  was  up." 

"Where  do  you  walk  mornings?"  Grandpa  asked. 

"Uh — down  toward  Maynard  Creek." 

"Now  ain't  that  funny!  I  do  too,  and  I  ain't  never  seen  you 
down  that  way."  I  gasped  at  this.  Grandpa  never  had  taken  a 
walk  that  I  could  remember.  He  said  he  didn't  like  to  waste  his 
energy  that  way.    "Reckon  we  just  miss  each  other,"  he  went  on. 

"I  guess  we  do.  I  guess  that  I  just  set  out  earlier,"  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney said  primly. 

"No.   Huh-uh."  Grandpa  shook  his  head.   "I  set  out  'bout  six." 

"Well,  now,  that  explains  it,  Cyrus,"  Mr.  Pinckney  came  back. 
"I  can't  sleep  in  the  mornings.  I  get  up  so  early  I  have  to  light 
the  lamp." 

"Oh,  I  get  up  early,  too."  Grandpa  smiled  triumphantly.  "But 
I  usually  feed  up  before  light." 

Mr.  Pinckney  didn't  see  no  future  in  going  on  with  this,  so 
he  said,  "Ain't  those  walks  bad  on  your  heart?  You  ought  to 
watch  that  heart." 

"Dr.  Mac  says  she's  fine.  He  said  to  me,  'Dr.  Morgan,'  he  says, 
'I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you.  You  have  the  best  constitution  for  a 
man  of  your  years  that  I've  ever  seen.'  How  about  that?  Why, 
walking  ain't  nothing.    I  reckon  I  could  run  a  mile." 

"I  run  some  myself,"  Mr.  Pinckney  said,  and  I  knew  he  was 
lying  now.    "Helps  my  legs  keep  limber." 

"Now,  I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  you  could  run,  Pinckney," 
Grandpa  said  doubtfully. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  do  it  quite  of-ten."  (Mr.  Pinckney  said  both  syl- 
lables.) "I  keep  in  shape  that  way.  Bet  you  ten  dollar  I  can 
beat  you  in  a  race,  Cyrus." 

"Taken,"  Grandpa  said  right  off. 

They  got  Uncle  Jim  Sullivan  to  draw  them  a  startin'  and  a 
finish  line,  and  they  listened  to  him  say,  "Onyuhma'k  .  .  .  Gitset 
.  .  .  Go,"  several  times  over  to  make  sure  he  did  it  right.  Jim 
didn't  want  no  part  in  it,  but  they  told  him  to  keep  outer  their 
business  and  just  do  what  they  told  him. 

I  held  the  stakes — ten  dollars.  Uncle  Jim  held  Mr.  Pinckney 
up  because  he  couldn't  stand  well  by  himself.  Grandpa  rubbed 
his  shoes  in  the  ground  and  crouched  down  like  he  was  getting 
ready  to  make  a  mighty  start.  He  could  only  get  down  a  little 
ways  because  he  was  so  stiff. 

Uncle  Jim  said,  "Onyuhma'k  .  .  .  Gitset  .  .  .  Go,"  and  Grandpa 
started  out  pretty  well,  but  he  slowed  down  soon  and  Uncle  Jim, 
toting  Mr.  Pinckney  Freeman,  caught  up.  As  they  passed.  Uncle 
Jim  kinda  helped  Grandpa  a  bit  too,  and  it  was  sure  funny  to 
see.  A  race  with  Grandpa  and  Mr.  Pinckney  Freeman  so  old  they 
couldn't  hardly  stand  up,  and  Uncle  Jim  trying  to  run,  holding 
them  both  up.  Uncle  Jim  broke  away  from  Grandpa  after  a 
minute,  but  you  can't  blame  him.   After  all,  Mr.  Pinckney  is  the 
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one  who  pays  his  wages.  Well,  Mr.  Pinckney  won  the  ten  dollars, 
but  Grandpa  maintained  it  wasn't  fair  since  Jim  held  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney up.  "Take  the  stakes  back  if  you  like.  I'll  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  I  won  fair  and  square,"  Mr.  Pinckney 
answered  him  self-righteously. 

Grandpa  said,  "No,  you  go  on  and  keep  them,  Pinckney,  and 
don't  you  feel  bad  about  it.  After  all,  you've  got  the  most  doc- 
tor's bills  to  pay."  That  was  the  way  it  always  was.  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney beat  the  races  and  contests,  but  Grandpa  bested  him  with 
words. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  they  sat  on  the  porch  telling  each  other 
how  well  they  felt.  "Yes  sir,  a  little  runnin'  now  and  then  is 
good  for  a  man.    Loosens  the  joints." 

"That  it  is,  Pinckney.   That  it  is." 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  they  put  up  the  "death  stakes." 
Although  Grandpa  pretended  not  to  mind,  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Pinckney  had  won  the  race  ate  at  his  heart.  Every  now  and  then 
you  could  hear  him  mutter  to  himself,  "It  won't  fair  and  square. 
Honest  folks  don't  race  like  that."  He  wanted  to  get  back  at 
Mr.  Pinckney,  and  he  thought  of  the  "death  stakes"  as  the  way. 
The  plan  was  that  each  would  put  ten  dollars  in  a  sealed  envelope 
in  his  pocket  and  address  it  to  the  other  and  that  the  first  one 
died  lost  his  ten  dollars.  Mrs.  Sisk  heard  them  talking  about  it, 
and  she  said  it  was  the  devil  in  them  coming  out  to  carry  on  like 
that  about  death.  Grandpa  just  told  her  she  was  a  superstitious 
old  fool. 

After  that  I  would  see  Grandpa  take  the  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket  just  any  old  time  and  look  at  it.  It  had  in  great,  fancy 
handwriting: 

Grandpa  loved  a  bet,  and  he  loved  this  one  best  of  all.  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  till  the  day  when  Mr.  Pinckney  came  up  to 
the  house. 

After  he  had  been  into  the  back  parlor  to  see  the  body,  he 
came  out  on  the  porch  and  sat  down  in  his  usual  rocker,  not 
speaking  to  anyone.  I  don't  think  he  knew  what  to  say  to  us 
now  that  Grandpa  wasn't  around.  Once  he  looked  at  me,  and 
I  felt  like  I  shouldn't  have  been  there  for  some  reason.  I  wanted 
to  get  up  and  leave,  but  he  kept  looking  at  me,  and  I  couldn't 
move.  Finally  he  looked  away,  and  then  I  thought  that  he  really 
hadn't  seen  me  at  all.  He  sat  there  about  a  half  hour,  not  talking 
to  anyone.  Then  he  motioned  to  Uncle  Jim  to  help  him  and 
got  up.  Mother  didn't  see  that  he  was  leaving  till  he  was  down 
the  path  a  ways. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Freeman,"  she  hollered  with  her  hands  cupped  at 
her  mouth  because  he  was  a  Httle  deaf,  "Mr.  Freeman";  and  she 
went  down  the  path  after  him.  He  walked  back  to  meet  her,  and 
I  heard  her  tell  him,  "This  envelope,  Mr.  Freeman.  It  was  found 
in  my  father's  pocket.  It's  addressed  to  you."  Mother  acted  like 
it  was  only  a  letter,  but  we  all  knew  what  it  was.  The  stakes. 
Mr.  Pinckney  took  the  letter  and  smiled  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  been  there.  "Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  said  and  tipped  his 
hat  like  Grandpa  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Pinckney  Freeman  made  big  plans  about  what  he  was  aim- 
ing to  do  with  that  ten  dollars,  and  he  talked  it  all  over  the 
county.  He  kept  it  on  his  bureau,  and  they  say  he  looked  at  it 
every  morning  when  he  got  up  and  every  night  before  he  went 
to  bed.  But  somehow  he  couldn't  seem  to  decide  how  to  spend  it. 
Once,  he  took  it  out  to  put  in  the  basket  at  revival,  but  Uncle 
Jim  told  him  it  was  the  same  as  "blood  money"  and  no  good 
would  come  of  it.  Mr.  Pinckney  said  he  didn't  hold  with  such, 
only  he  woiJdn't  put  it  in  church  as  he  had  decided  to  save  it 
for  something  else  he  had  in  mind.  They  say  Mr.  Pinckney 
Freeman  never  spent  that  ten  dollars.  I  saw  the  envelope  many 
a  time,  on  his  bureau,  tucked  under  a  scarf  Miss  Mamie  had  cro- 
cheted. It  was  all  thick  with  dust  from  being  there  so  long,  but 
Grandpa's  great,  fancy  handwriting  showed  through  just  as  plain 
as  anything. 


WINIFRED  RODGERS: 

Reunion 

The  deviled  eggs,  covered  with  a  napkin,  were  on  a  corner  of 
the  table;  and  the  beaten  biscuits  were  stacked  in  a  neat  pile  in  a 
box.  Everything  had  been  done,  it  seemed.  Annie  inspected  the 
kitchen  carefully — the  full  wood-box,  the  clean  bread  board, 
the  shelves  covered  with  fresh  paper.  They  would  be  eating  in  the 
yard,  but  Emily  might  bring  little  Emily  in  for  a  drink  of  water; 
and  she  wanted  everything  to  be  like  a  pin. 

"This  is  silly,"  she  scolded  herself.  "Forty  years,  and  I'm 
behaving  like  I've  just  married  into  the  family."  It  had  always 
been  that  way  when  they  came,  and  they  were  conscious  of  it  as 
much  as  she.  As  soon  as  one  of  them  set  foot  in  her  hall,  an  odd 
sort  of  pride  took  hold  of  her;  and  hard  as  she  tried  to  conceal  it, 
it  showed  in  everything  she  said  or  did. 

She  leaned  over  heavily  and  reached  for  the  copper  kettle  in 
the  cupboard.  With  her  apron  she  rubbed  a  spot  from  its  side 
and  then  placed  it  on  the  range  where  it  caught  a  glint  from  the 
morning  sun  shining  in  the  square  window  beside  the  stove. 
Richard's  mother  had  given  them  the  kettle  when  they  were 
first  married,  and  she  had  always  liked  it.  Besides,  they  would 
notice.  They  would  say,  "Did  you  see?  She  had  out  the  copper 
kettle  Mama  gave  them."  Annie  saw  how  their  eyes  looked  for 
things.  Janie's  picture  with  the  pince-nez  and  the  big  nose  had 
bothered  her  when  she  first  lived  there,  and  she  had  taken  it 
down;  but  when  Emily  came  to  visit,  she  had  talked  about 
Janie — "not  beautiful,  but  glowing  with  an  inner  light" — and 
had  let  her  eyes  wander  over  the  w^all  as  if  she  were  looking  for 
something.  Next  day  Annie  had  put  the  picture  back.  After  all, 
it  was  a  small  thing  to  do  to  please  the  family. 

Richard  never  said  anything  about  things  like  that.  He  had 
plainly  told  her  that  she  could  do  what  she  wanted  to  to  the  house, 
but  she  had  let  it  stay  the  way  it  was.  She  felt  at  home  enough 
in  it.  It  was  only  when  the  rest  of  the  family  came  that  she  felt 
uncomfortable  there — just  when  she  wanted  most  to  feel  right. 
Today  would  be  different,  she  hoped.  They  hadn't  been  there 
in  a  long  time,  not  since  Richard,  Junior,  had  been  killed,  and 
they  had  all  come  for  the  memorial  service.  That  day  they  had 
brought  food  and  taken  over  in  the  kitchen,  and  for  once  she 
hadn't  minded  feeling  like  a  stranger.  She  watched  them  with 
their  quick  movements  and  their  uneasy  smiles,  and  they  hadn't 
mattered.  Even  Richard  hadn't  mattered  then.  It  was  a  strange 
way  for  her  to  feel,  almost  as  if  she  were  watching  herself  in  her 
own  pain  and  silence.  Richard  had  talked  about  his  grief  and 
turned  to  them,  and  she  had  let  him.  She  wasn't  jealous  of  him 
then,  not  even  when  Sarah  was  around. 

Sarah.  She  sighed.  Her  starched  skirt  rustled  as  she  moved 
across  the  worn  floor  of  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  on  the  wood- 
box.  She  tucked  a  stray  hair  into  the  bun  at  the  back  of  her  neck 
and  looked  out  over  the  yard,  past  the  chicken  houses  and  the 
barn,  to  the  fields  beyond,  the  land  which  she  had  been  so  proud 
to  become  a  part  of  when  she  had  married  Richard.  "Sarah  was 
between  us  even  then,"  she  thought.  Not  that  they  saw  her  much. 
Sometimes  she  didn't  come  near  the  house  for  a  whole  winter. 
It  was  the  summers  Annie  dreaded  because  it  always  happened 
that  she  and  Richard  met  Sarah,  and  usually  quite  by  accident. 
They  would  visit  the  same  afternoon  at  Emily's  house  outside  of 
Anson  Court  House,  or  they  would  see  each  other  after  services 
in  old  Fulton  Church;  or,  like  today,  they  would  be  together  at 
family  reunions  because  Sarah  and  Richard  were  third  cousins. 
("Second  cousins  once  removed,"  Annie's  daughter-in-law  would 
say  emphatically,  trying  to  get  the  family  relations  straight  in 
her  mind.)  If  Sarah  had  only  planned  those  meetings  she  would 
have  been  able  to  get  mad,  but  it  was  always  quite  by  accident; 
and  she  would  see  their  faces  light  up  with  surprise  and  happiness. 
They  spoke  of  each  other  in  the  fondest  way,  and  never  attempted 
to  hide  their  feelings.  It  had  almost  driven  her  crazy  when  she 
had  first  married  Richard,  this  delight  of  theirs  in  each  other's 
company.   That  was  when  Sarah  was  still  single.    After  she  had 


married  Annie  had  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  Sarah  was  left 
a  widow  five  years  later;  and  a  very  pretty  widow,  Annie  had  to 
admit,  although  she  always  had  considered  Sarah's  nose  a  little 
thin.  Once  she  had  foolishly  tried  to  blame  Sarah  for  something, 
but  Richard  had  looked  at  her  so  sternly  and  told  her  so  firmly 
that  she  was  wrong  that  she  had  been  afraid  to  say  anything  else 
about  it.  (What  was  it  about?  She  couldn't  even  remember  now. 
She  had  known  it  was  untrue  at  the  time.) 

Hush!  There  was  a  car  coming.  She  got  up  quickly  from  the 
wood-box  and  gave  the  kitchen  one  last  hurried  inspection. 
Through  the  entry  door  she  saw  two  cars  coming  into  the  yard. 
Richard  was  smiling  and  waving  and  directing  them  where  to 
park.  He  had  been  up  since  five — so  excited — just  like  a  little 
boy.  She  watched  him  walking  between  the  rows  of  boxwoods 
to  the  car — tall,  stooped,  with  fine,  thick,  grey  hair,  and  with  a 
proud,  intelligent  look.  That  was  what  had  made  her  watch  him 
so  much  at  that  first  house  party  when  he  was  walking  with 
Sarah — that  proud  look,  and  she  had  resolved  then  that  she  would 
have  him.  She  had  even  been  foolish  enough  to  confess  to  Emily 
that  Richard  was  the  man  she  wanted.  Emily  had  just  laughed 
and  said,  "Sorry,  but  he's  taken.  Can't  you  see  the  way  he  looks 
at  Cousin  Sarah?"  Sometimes  she  wished  she  had  listened  to 
Emily;  but  she  wanted  him  so,  and  he  needed  her.  She  watched 
him  help  Sarah  from  the  car,  placing  her  shawl  back  on  her 
shoulders  when  it  slipped  off.  "I  have  made  him  happy,"  she 
whispered  to  herself.  "I've  been  his  strength — the  strength  he 
lacked." 

As  she  started  out  the  door,  two  more  cars  drove  into  the  yard. 
Everyone  was  kissing  everyone  else  and  laughing  when  she  came 
up.  Emily's  husband,  John,  pretended  to  get  mixed  up  and  went 
around  twice  and  then  laughed  about  getting  two  kisses  from 
Annie's  pretty  new  daughter-in-law  who  was  so  confused  about 
all  the  relatives  that  she  didn't  know  whom  she  had  kissed. 
Finally  they  were  all  sitting  down  under  the  big  elm.  Richard 
had  brought  some  straight  chairs  from  the  parlor  because  there 
weren't  enough  rockers,  and  Emily's  two  grandsons  sat  in  them, 
straight  and  stiff,  not  knowing  what  to  do  w^ith  their  big,  red 
hands.  Annie  had  brought  out  some  old  china  dolls  for  Sarah's 
grandchildren,  but  the  little  girls  left  them  face  downwards  on 
the  lawn  and  went  oflf  to  climb  the  holly.  The  older  people  were 
all  talking  about  the  place  and  how  well  it  was  kept  up. 

"You'd  never  know  this  place  had  been  here  a  hundred  years 
without  any  repairs  to  speak  of,"  Emily  said.  They  all  turned 
and  studied  the  house.  No  one  said  anything  for  several  minutes. 
Finally  John  cleared  his  throat  and  commented  loudly,  "Remark- 
able how  it's  preserved,"  and  it  sounded  so  strange  and  forced 
in  the  quiet  that  no  one  knew  what  to  say.  Richard  scraped  his 
chair  around  and  got  comfortable.  In  the  silence  they  heard  the 
little  girls  screaming  to  each  other  from  the  branches  of  the 
holly  tree.  "Why,  we  ought  not  to  eat  for  a  half  hour,"  Annie 
thought  impatiently,  "and  they've  already  stopped  talking  like 
they're  waiting  for  something."  Just  because  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  let  her  have  the  reunion,  they  weren't  going  to 
ruin  it. 

"It  looks  as  new  as  it  did  the  night  Richard  and  I  were  mar- 
ried, and  we  had  the  reception  on  the  lawn,  doesn't  it?"  There. 
She  had  said  it,  and  they  hadn't  thought  she  would.  It  was  silly. 
She  had  been  married  to  him  forty  years,  and  she  hadn't  been  able 
to  talk  about  those  happy  times  to  any  of  them.  It  was  cruel 
what  they  had  done  to  her.  They  had  no  right  to  make  her  keep 
it  locked  within  herself  all  these  years.  Now  they  were  all  looking 
at  Cousin  Sarah  almost  involuntarily,  but  Sarah  didn't  seem  to 
notice. 

"That  was  a  lovely  night,"  Sarah  said.  "I  remember  Aunt 
Susie  had  strung  Chinese  lanterns  all  across  from  the  piorch  to 
the  elm  here.  And  how  we  danced  that  night!  I'll  never  forget 
it."  They  all  started  talking  about  it  then.  The  ones  who  hadn't 
been  there  listened.  The  children  knew  stories  like  these  so  well 
that  they  listened,  feeling  almost  like  tlxy  had  been  there.  Annie 
leaned  back  with  a  sigh.  Sarah  hadn't  minded.  She  had  almost 
seemed  glad.    Why,  they  had  said — she  had  heard  some  of  them 
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talking  in  the  kitchen  one  day — they  had  said  that  Sarah  refused 
to  dance  with  anyone  that  night  and  went  into  the  garden  and 
cried  and  cried,  and  she  wouldn't  have  come  back  except  to  keep 
Annie  from  feeling  bad.    How  perfectly  silly! 

They  were  all  talking  now,  even  Emily's  shy  grandsons  with 
the  red  hands.  She  got  up  to  slip  off  and  see  about  everything. 
"Can't  I  help  you?"  Emily  whispered.  "We  brought  a  few  things. 
They're  in  the  back  of  the  car."  Why  wouldn't  they  ever  let 
her  do  it  by  herself?  They  always  had  to  help,  and  she  didn't 
want  them  to.  She  had  told  them  not  to  bring  anything.  "You 
shouldn't  have  done  that,"  she  scolded,  trying  not  to  sound  as 
put  out  as  she  really  was. 

Dinner  went  off  fine.  They  finished  up  with  pecan  pies  and 
three  kinds  of  cake,  the  boys  stuffing  a  little  of  each  because  they 
couldn't  decide  which.  They  talked  for  awhile  about  the  children 
and  what  they  were  doing  in  school,  and  John  bragged  about 
John,  Junior,  being  first-honor  graduate  from  high  school;  but 
soon  thev  were  talking  again  about  the  old  days. 

Richard  smiled  broadly  and  said,  "When  was  it  that  John 
fell .  .  ."  he  laughed  outright  with  cake  crumbs  all  over  his  mouth, 
".  .  .  John  fell  .  .  .  he,  he,  he  .  .  .  fell  .  .  .  he,  he  .  .  .  fell  in  the  pig 
pen."  They  were  all  laughing  before  he  finished  because  they 
knew  the  story  well,  and  it  never  failed  to  amuse  them  and  set 
off  a  chain  of  reminiscences.  John  pretended  to  be  offended  and 
said  that  he  still  believed  that  Richard  had  pushed  him.  He  had 
been  accusing  him  of  that  for  forty  years  now  and  they  never 
got  tired  of  it.  Annie  said  before  she  thought  (later  she  wondered 
why  she  said  it,  but  she  supposed  she  did  because  it  was  there  in 
her  heart),  "That  was  the  house  party  when  I  met  Richard." 
And  they  stopped  laughing.  They  all  remembered. 

"So  it  was,"  John  said  and  started  talking  about  something  else. 
Thev  all  remembered.  It  took  so  little  to  remind  them.  Didn't 
they  know  that  she  knew  she  had  done  wrong  and  was  tired  of 
suffering  for  it?  The  thing  she  had  told  Richard  had  been  so 
little  at  the  time.    How  could  it  have  blown  up  in  importance 


like  this?  Besides,  it  was  really  true.  Sarah  did  have  a  touch  of 
consumption.  At  least,  the  doctor  had  warned  her  to  be  careful. 
Richard  had  been  young  and  strong  and  Annie  didn't  want  him 
to  marry  an  invalid.  It  all  seemed  foolish  now.  Sarah  had  lived 
a  long  life,  and  a  healthy  one,  but  how  could  she  have  known? 
"Richard's  weak,"  she  thought,  "but  they  don't  blame  him.  He 
was  afraid  to  marry  Sarah  when  I  told  him,  but  he  soon  saw  how 
foolish  he  had  been.    He  didn't  have  to  marry  me." 

Emily  was  telling  her  something  about  little  Emily's  report 
card,  and  she  listened  and  felt  drawn  back  into  the  group.  They 
weren't  still  thinking  about  it.  Only  she.  Maybe  it  had  always 
been  that  way.    They  didn't  think  of  it.    Just  she. 

Richard  was  in  a  cane-bottom  chair  leaning  back  against  a  tree, 
with  his  old  eyes  blinking  slowly.  Sarah  was  lying  on  the  cot 
they  had  brought  out  for  her,  with  her  shawl  around  her  feet, 
telling  him  about  some  cousin's  wedding.  She  looked  at  them  and 
wanted  to  feel  something.  Did  their  eyes  meet?  She  watched 
to  see.  Richard  with  his  eyes  closed  chewed  on  a  stick;  and  Sarah 
coughed  a  little,  drew  the  shawl  over  her  knees,  and  went  on 
talking.  She  said  something  funny,  and  they  both  laughed.  Annie 
had  heard,  even  before  she  met  Sarah,  "Cousin  Sarah  has  a  sharp 
wit."  Now  Richard  looked  at  Sarah  tenderly  and  smiled.  Annie 
watched  them  and  without  knowing  why,  suddenly,  she  smiled 
a  little  too.  Slowly  the  old,  old  feeling  of  bitterness  went  away 
and  left  her  heart  dry  and  dusty.  Filling  the  emptiness,  there 
came  to  her  a  feeling  of  immense  sadness.  She  didn't  really  care 
if  they  laughed  together.  They  no  longer  cared  either,  for  neither 
one  glanced  over  at  her  as  they  used  to  when  they  talked  and 
laughed  together.  She  wished  that  it  mattered.  She  even  wished 
that  the  old,  throbbing  flow  of  jealousy  would  come  over  her  as 
it  had  so  many  times  before,  but  it  didn't.  Now  they  weren't 
even  talking  to  each  other  but  were  listening  to  what  John  was 
saying  about  hybrid  corn.  They  didn't  care  about  her,  about 
each  other.  The  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  "Are  we  all  so  old," 
she  thought,  "so  very  old?" 


JAMES  H.  SHUMAKER: 
Wetback 

Tomas  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  looked  at  the  cloud  forma- 
tions lighted  by  the  moon.  He  twisted  his  head  to  get  a  better 
look  and  the  sand  ground  in  his  hair.  He  was  lying  in  the 
middle  of  a  clump  of  mesquite  bushes.  The  branches  scratched 
his  arms  when  he  pushed  them  out  of  the  way.  The  moon  was 
partially  covered  by  the  cloud  but  there  was  still  too  much  light 
to  make  a  safe  crossing.  With  the  full  moon  shining  down  on 
the  river  bank,  the  smallest  movement  could  be  seen.  He  rolled 
back  over  on  his  stomach  and  waited.  The  plane  would  come 
soon.  Each  night  at  the  same  time  it  came  down  the  river, 
flying  low,  zigzagging  back  and  forth  over  the  top  of  the  water. 
He  would  wait  until  it  passed.  If  the  moon  was  clouded  over 
then,  he  would  try.  If  not,  he  would  wait  until  the  plane  came 
again. 

He  turned  on  his  side  and  pulled  his  knees  up  to  his  chest, 
feeling  for  the  rags  on  his  feet.  He  had  bound  his  feet  and 
ankles  with  strips  from  the  poncho.  He  couldn't  have  crossed 
the  river  with  the  poncho,  anyway.  There  was  no  waste.  He 
loosened  the  rags  and  dug  a  burr  from  between  his  toes.  His 
ankles  were  still  swollen.  When  he  had  stretched  out  again,  he 
examined  the  clouds  once  more  and  reached  for  the  tortillas  inside 
his  shirt.  There  were  two  left.  He  took  out  the  larger  one  and 
started  eating. 

Chiquito  had  given  him  the  tortillas.  Tomas  had  seen  him 
running  along  behind  the  adobe  huts  beside  the  road,  stopping 
at  each  one  to  peep  around  the  corner.  Tomas  had  kept  on  walk- 
ing, pretending  not  to  see  him.  And  then  when  there  was  only 
one  hut  left,  the  boy  had  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  mud  shack, 
watching  Tomas  timidly.    Tomas  had  walked  on,  and  then  after 
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a  few  steps  turned  and  laughed:  "Well,  are  you  going  with  me, 
Chiquito?  Has  your  mother  sent  you  to  take  care  of  me  while 
I  am  gone?" 

The  boy  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  shack,  avoiding  Tomas's 
eyes  and  without  speaking. 

Tomas  looked  at  the  boy  a  moment  and  laughed. 

"Well,  you  must  hurry,  Chiquito.  My  legs  are  long  and  yours 
are  not,  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go." 

The  boy  came  a  few  steps  from  behind  the  shack  then,  and 
stood  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  Tomas  walked  back  and 
knelt  beside  him,  his  arm  around  his  waist. 

"What  is  it,  Chiquito?    You  want  to  go  with  Papa?" 

Then  the  boy  had  held  out  his  hands,  waiting  for  Tomas  to 
take  the  tortillas. 

"No,  Chiquito.  Take  them  back  to  Mama.  You  will  need 
them  here." 

The  boy  only  waited,  still  holding  out  the  tortillas. 

"Well,  then,  you  eat  them.     I  will  find  other  food." 

The  boy  pushed  the  tortillas  toward  his  father. 

"Mother  says  for  you  to  take  them.     We  will  get  more." 

"All  right,  my  son.  I  take  them.  And  tell  your  mother 
there  will  be  more  soon.  We  have  all  the  tortillas  we  need 
very  soon." 

Tomas  took  the  tortillas  and  stuck  them  inside  his  shirt  under- 
neath the  poncho. 

"Now  you  go  back  home  to  your  mother,  Chiquito.  She  will 
need  you.  You  are  a  big  man  now.  You  must  take  my  place 
for  awhile." 

The  boy  stood  still,  making  no  move  to  leave.  Tomas  stood 
up  and  brushed  his  knees.  He  slapped  at  the  boy's  rump  and 
laughed:  "Go.  Go  home  now  and  take  care  of  your  mother. 
I  see  you  again  soon." 


Tomas  turned  and  started  walking  away.  He  looked  back, 
and  the  boy  had  not  moved.  He  waved  back  at  him  and  kept 
walking.  The  boy  was  still  standing  there  with  his  arms  clasped 
behind  his  back  until  Tomas  could  no  longer  see  him. 

The  first  day  he  had  ridden  with  a  pack  train  on  a  spare  burro. 
When  the  packers  turned  for  Mexico  City,  he  left  them  and 
began  walking.  The  shoes  were  not  good,  but  they  helped,  so  he 
travelled  all  day  and  most  of  the  first  night.  On  the  second  day 
they  had  worn  out,  so  he  stopjsed  walking  at  night  and  looked 
for  food  instead  to  save  the  tortillas.  In  the  valley  he  found 
fruit.  It  was  easy  to  slip  into  an  orchard  at  night  and  get 
enough  to  eat  for  all  the  next  day.  The  strips  of  the  poncho  saved 
his  feet,  but  when  his  ankles  swelled  he  had  to  stop  and  bathe 
them  in  the  streams  he  found. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  he  reached  the  river.  There  were 
no  horsemen,  only  the  plane.  Each  time  the  plane  came  past 
the  clump  of  mesquite,  he  had  started  counting  until  it  came 
again.  There  had  been  no  clouds  at  all.  The  morning  had 
brought  rain  and  Tomas  stayed  in  the  mesquite  bushes  all  day. 
There  was  nothing  to  hide  in  across  the  river,  but  it  was  not 
too  far  to  the  opposite  bank  and  the  water  looked  shallow. 
Without  the  poncho,  it  would  not  be  too  hard. 

Tomas  finished  the  tortilla  and  readjusted  himself  in  the  sand. 
He  felt  an  insect  crawling  up  his  leg  but  did  not  bother  to 
scratch. 

The  small  plane  droned  along  the  river.  Tomas  jerked  erect. 
He  had  been  sleeping.  He  brushed  away  the  mesquite  branches 
and  looked  at  the  moon.  It  was  almost  covered.  The  plane 
continued  up  the  river.  Tomas  tensed  his  body  and  waited. 
The  plane  was  going  out  of  sight.  He  pulled  his  knees  up  under 
his  stomach,  the  muscles  in  his  legs  taut.  Then  the  moon  came 
from  behind  the  cloud,  lighting  the  river  bank.     He  would  wait. 

When  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  plane,  he  turned  on  his 
back  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  must  not  sleep,  but  he  had  to 
close  his  eyes.  The  sun  had  burned  his  face  for  five  days.  And 
now  he  had  only  to  wait.  If  he  waited  nothing  would  go  wrong. 
There  was  only  the  river  now.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
was  work  —  work  and  money.  Money  for  Chiquito  and  Rosita. 
Money  that  would  buy  food,  enough  for  all  three  of  them.  He 
would  wait.  Nothing  would  go  wrong  if  he  waited.  He  would 
get  across,  but  not  to  El  Paso.  There  were  too  many  there 
already.  There  was  no  need  for  more.  He  would  go  north  to 
San  Marcos  and  then  to  San  Antonio.  Jose  was  there.  Jose  had 
left  many  weeks  before.  He  had  told  everyone  that  he  was 
going  to  San  Antonio  for  work  and  money  enough  for  everyone. 
Maria,  his  wife,  was  very  proud  of  him.  She  had  not  even  cried. 
The  baby  had  cried,  but  it  was  not  crying  for  Jose.  Maria  did 
not  cry  when  there  was  no  word.  She  had  waited,  but  still  there 
was  no  word.  Jose  had  not  sent  the  money.  Maybe  he  had  been 
caught.  But  he  would  have  come  back.  They  no  longer  put 
them  in  jail.  Not  the  first  time.  Only  sent  them  back.  And 
he  would  have  to  tell  Jose  when  he  got  to  San  Antonio.  It  would 
not  be  easy.  Jose  would  be  sad.  But  it  could  not  be  helped. 
He  would  have  to  tell  him  so  Jose  would  go  back  to  the  children. 
The  people  nearby  had  taken  them  at  first,  but  later  they  had 
been  left  free  to  run  in  the  streets,  begging  for  money.  Jose 
would  not  like  that.  He  would  not  like  it  about  Maria  either. 
But  the  children  had  to  eat.  She  could  not  let  them  starve, 
even  though  she  had  to  leave  them  at  home  alone  while  she  was 
gone.  The  little  one  cried  all  day.  The  people  next  door  had 
spoken  to  Maria  about  it,  but  she  told  them  there  was  no  other 
way  and  they  had  left  her  alone  after  that.  But  Jose  still  would 
not  like  it.  He  would  be  very  sad,  especially  about  Maria.  She 
had  been  all  right  at  first.  No  one  had  bothered  her  and  she 
was  able  to  give  the  children  enough  to  eat.  Sometimes  at  night 
she  could  not  come  home,  and  then  the  baby  would  cry  all  night 
too.  When  she  got  sick  she  did  not  come  home  at  all,  and  the 
children  were  left  alone.  The  old  lady  at  the  end  of  the  street 
had  taken  the  little  one.  The  others  stayed  where  they  could. 
The  women  said  the  poHce  had  taken  Maria.  No  one  could 
understand  why  Jose  did  not  send  the  money. 


Tomas  opened  his  eyes.  The  moon  was  almost  covered.  He 
could  not  hear  the  plane.  He  could  not  tell  how  long  he  had 
been  sleeping.  He  would  have  to  wait  until  the  plane  passed 
again.  A  large  cloud  was  beginning  to  move  across  the  moon. 
Tomas  turned  back  over  on  his  stomach  and  listened.  He  did 
not  hear  the  plane.  In  a  moment  the  moon  would  be  completely 
covered.  He  arched  his  head  back  and  watched  the  cloud  moving 
slowly  across  the  sky.  Then  he  heard  it.  It  was  a  faint  drone 
at  first,  almost  inaudible,  but  growing  louder  and  louder  until 
he  could  hear  the  throb  of  the  engine.  It  grew  louder  still. 
Tomas  pulled  his  knees  up  under  him  in  a  crouching  position. 
The  cloud  had  almost  blotted  out  the  moon.  The  plane  kept 
coming.  Tomas  saw  the  wings  glinting  in  the  moonlight,  zig- 
zagging back  and  forth  across  the  river.  The  cloud  blacked  out 
the  last  ray  of  light.  The  plane  no  longer  glinted,  only  hummed 
over  the  water.  Tomas  squatted  on  his  heels.  The  plane  was 
directly  in  front  of  him.  It  passed.  He  watched  it  wing  slowly 
out  of  sight.  When  the  darkness  swallowed  it,  he  moved  swiftly, 
running  half  crouched  toward  the  river.  He  ran  until  the  water 
was  waist  deep,  then  threw  himself  headlong  in  a  shallow  dive, 
beating  the  water  with  fast,  choppy  strokes.  In  midstream  the 
current  was  stronger  and  pushed  him  diagonally  back  toward 
the  bank  from  which  he  had  come.  He  swam  faster,  pushing 
his  arms  in  longer,  deeper  strokes.  He  fought  against  the  current 
but  only  travelled  in  a  straight  line  with  the  river.  He  swam 
harder  at  an  angle  with  the  opposite  bank,  and  found  that  by 
swimming  slightly  upstream  he  made  better  progress,  but 
swimming  was  more  difficult.  The  water  tore  at  his  clothing. 
He  felt  the  loosened  poncho  strips  slip  from  his  feet.  It  was 
easier  to  kick  after  that.  He  pulled  his  arms  back  harder  but 
could  get  no  farther  than  midstream.  A  bend  in  the  river 
sent  the  current  swirling  around  the  edge  of  the  bank,  pushing 
him  farther  back  toward  the  Mexican  side.  Tomas  stopped 
swimming  and  let  the  current  carry  him  along.  He  tried  resting 
by  treading  water,  but  found  that  he  had  to  keep  stroking  to 
keep  his  head  above  the  water.  Once  a  down  current  dragged 
him  under.  He  had  to  fight  his  way  back  to  the  surface.  The 
curve  in  the  river  ended  and  he  felt  the  current  reverse  toward 
the  opposite  shore.  The  river  was  calmer  and  he  could  tread 
water  without  having  to  stroke.  When  his  feet  touched  the 
bottom  he  stopped  swimming  and  began  walking  toward  the 
bank.  In  the  shallow  water  he  dropped  to  his  hands  and  knees 
and  started  crawling.  Twice  he  had  to  stop  and  rest  before  he 
could  go  on.  On  the  bank  Tomas  sat,  resting  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  looked  back  at  the  opposite 
side.  He  could  no  longer  see  the  clump  of  mesquite  where  he 
had  hidden.  He  stretched  out  on  the  river  bank  and  closed  his 
eyes.    The  cloud  still  covered  the  moon. 

The  horseman  was  on  him  before  he  remembered  where  he 
was.  He  opened  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  hoofbeats  and 
saw  that  the  moon  was  full.  It  was  too  late.  There  was  no  place 
to  hide.  If  he  ran,  the  man  would  shoot.  Tomas  stood  up  and 
waited.  They  would  not  put  him  in  jail.  They  would  send  him 
back,  that  was  all.  Back  to  Rosita  and  Chiquito.  The  horseman 
slowed  his  mount  to  a  trot,  reining  in  a  short  distance  from 
where  Tomas  stood. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?" 

"Nothing,  Senor.    I  only  rest  here  for  awhile." 

"A  Spick,  hunh?" 

"Si,  Senor.    I  only  stop  here  for  a  little  while." 

"Swam  the  river,  didn't  you?" 

The  horseman  drew  up  closer  to  Tomas  to  get  a  better  look. 

"Yeah.     I  can  see  you  did.     Still  wet." 

"Si,  Senor,  I  swam  the  river.   I  go  now." 

Tomas  started  to  walk  past  the  horseman.  The  man  swung 
his  mount  sharply  in  front  of  him. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute.     Come  back  here." 

Tomas  stopped  and  turned  slowly. 

"What's  your  hurry  there?     I  ain't  the  law." 

"No.    That  is  good,  Senor." 

"But  I'll  tell  you  right  now  there  ain't  no  work  on  my  place 
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here.  I  got  all  I  can  use  now  and  we  don't  allow  no  strangers 
hanging  around  this  land." 

"Well,  then  I  go,  Senor." 

"What  are  you  in  such  a  big  hurry  for?  You  ain't  stole  nothin' 
have  you?" 

"No,  Senor.     I  would  not  steal." 

"Well,  what  you  got  in  your  shirt  there?  Let's  have  a  look 
at  it." 

The  wet  shirt  clung  tightly  to  Tomas's  body.  He  stuck  his 
hand  in  the  opening  at  the  top  and  pulled  out  the  tortilla.  It 
was  soggy  and  water  ran  from  it  through  his  fingers. 


"Oh,  just  a  tonilla,  eh?" 

"Si,  Senor,  just  a  tortilla." 

"Well,  get  moving  then,  I  don't  reckon  you  took  nothing. 
You  thievin'  devils  'd  steal  a  man's  shirt  right  oflf  his  back  if  he 
don't  watch  you,  though." 

Tomas  turned  and  started  walking  away.  The  horseman  stood 
in  his  stirrups  and  yelled  at  him,  "Hey,  you're  headed  the  wrong 
way.    That's  Mexico  over  there." 

Tomas  answered  without  looking  back:  "Si,  Senor,  I  know." 

He  was  munching  on  the  tortilla  when  he  waded  back  out 
into  the  water. 


BARBARA  WESTMORELAND: 
Mr.B. 

He  has  ticked 

In  tune  with  all  the  other  clocks 

Along  the  covered  mantel. 

And  he  has  seen  the  pinned  flies 

And  has  been  seared  by 

The  soaring  fireplace  flames — 

He  has  ticked  his  time 

Not  in  rondos,  jigs,  and  rounds 

But  in  pious  preludes — 

And  all  the  hours 

He  has  watched  the  sitting  one 

Great  Grandfather  clock  of  all — 

Wept  his  tears;  and  cried  his  laughter 

But  now  the  mantel  is  rotting 

And  dirt  has  covered  all  the  ticks 

Long  ago, 

And  the  flies  have  fallen  apart 

Into  the  shining  flames — 
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I  am  clutching  pencils 

And  breaking  leads,  and  plotting 

For  I  have  time  to  think  about 

How  to  spend  now — 

And  I  am  listening  to  all  the  shouts 

For  now  I  have  more  ears  than  teeth. 

II 

I  have  filled  my  inkwell 
And  pressed  the  cap  on  tightly 
For  now  the  beach  is  gutted 
And  a  storm  will  lash  it  bare — 
For  now  the  pressure  of  it  all 
Has  wedged  me  into  its  care. 

Ill 

I  will  burst  soon 

And  half  of  me  will  run  down  the  sandbar- 

The  other  half  will  rot  into  the  sea 

For  I  am  ready  to  cut  off  my  ears 

And  shout  in  other  peoples 

That  they  were  deaf  long  ago. 

IV 

I  am  dead  now 

And  I  will  spend  my  time 

Sealing  up  the  cracks  in  my  coffin 

And  thinking  about  the  other  half 

Up  on  the  sandbar 

And  living  with  me. 


The  daily  waited  paper  sat  upon  the  desk 
With  YOUTH  HELD  FOR  MURDER 
Stamped  across  its  factual  front. 
While  she  bending  the  gold  rims 
Read  slowly  and  tucked  it  away 
Each  morning  before  the  children  came. 

One  morning  they  did  not  say  their  names 
For  the  Teacher  had  pinned  the  old  black  hat 
Dropped  her  notes  of  dates  and  happenings 
And  crowded  into  the  court's  third  row. 

She  looked  at  the  jury,  the  one  to  judge 
And  all  the  people  there,  but  one 
And  when  they  led  him  in 
She  took  out  the  square-pressed  hankie 
And  wiped  across  her  lenses  twice. 

Is  that  my  little  pupil  who  squirms 

Between  the  chairs  of  freedom  and  forget? 

His  shoes  are  larger,  but  still  he  wears  no  tie 

And  his  calloused  feet  dangle 

As  I  have  watched  them  years  before. 

Still  they  do  not  seem  to  touch  the  floor. 

Half  the  days  I  saw  him  wiggle 

And  with  his  lively  puppy  look 

Scuff  back  at  all  the  paj>er  balls  and  knocks, 

The  other  half  he  spent  in  play. 

That  puppy  drowned,  but  left  its  last 

Life's  struggle  carved  upon  his  bearded  face. 

The  eyes  look  sore,  but  more  from  smoke 

Than  guilt,  they  ask  him  to  betray 

That  which  he  only  thought  he  stood  for. 

And  he  is  granted  permission  to  smoke. 

He  answers  faster  than  he  did  in  school 

But  they  mark  the  answers  wrong — all  wrong, 

Like  the  time  he  did  his  homework 

With  my  new  and  lifetime  pen, 

I  had  to  tap  him  hardly  on  the  hand; 

Still  he  stood  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

They  have  gone,  all  twelve,  and  left  him 

To  his  lawyers,  who  stand  by  him 

And  wait,  between  their  cigarettes — 

His  slim  arms  reach  out  and  clasp  each  other. 

The  Judge  does  not  know  how  to  whisper 
To  his  young  and  hollow  ears. 
So  he  shouts,  and  tells  him  he  must  die, 
His  head  is  frozen  and  his  cold  eyes  glare 
As  the  handcuffs  snap  him  to  the  chair. 

He  will  do  as  he  was  told, 

The  priest,  the  shave,  the  formal  prayer — 

He  looks  about  with  one  last  stare 

At  no  one, 

I  really  doubt  if  he  knew  that  I  was  there. 
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BORDEN  DEAL: 
This  the  Road 

Odell  Renfrew,  along  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  town, 
saw  the  stranger  as  he  came  up  the  highway  and  over  the  long 
bridge  that  led  into  the  main  street  of  Tuxahatchie.  But  it  took 
him  a  little  while  to  recollect  back  the  fourteen  years  that  was 
necessary  to  remember  him  as  a  part  of  the  town. 

"That's  Clyde  Bailey,"  he  said  to  the  group  of  men  sitting 
with  him  on  the  bank  corner. 

But  it  did  not  take  as  long  for  the  rest  of  the  act  of  recog- 
nition and  remembrance.  It  was  Mr.  Book,  who  had  nearly 
as  good  a  memory  as  Odell,  who  said,  "Well,  I  reckon  somebody 
better  go  warn  Mr.  Telford." 

Clyde  Bailey  came  on  up  the  street,  not  noticing  them  or 
even  appearing  to  avoid  noticing  them,  walking,  Odell  thought, 
as  if  he  expected  the  earth  to  roll  under  his  feet,  and  the  way 
he  walked  was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  the  tattoos  that  writhed 
up  both  arms  and  out  of  sight  beneath  his  rolled-up  sleeves. 
There  was  a  look  on  his  face  and  in  his  eyes  that  nobody  here, 
not  even  Odell,  could  recognize  as  having  been  caused  by  endless 
days  and  weeks  and  years  of  looking  at  the  sea. 

There  was  a  transient  air  about  him  as  if  he  had  not  belonged 
anywhere  for  so  long  that  not  belonging  was  a  part  of  him,  too. 
The  pants  he  wore  were  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  over- 
alls that  the  men  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  town  wore,  but 
their  flared  bottoms  gave  them  a  swaggering  air  that  the  overalls 
would  never  have.  But  he  did  not  swagger.  He  just  went  up 
the  street  without  looking  to  either  side,  as  a  man  should  when 
coming  home  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years,  if  not  to 
recognize  people  at  least  to  notice  the  changes  in  buildings  and 
signs  on  buildings,  his  face  settled  into  grim  and  twisted  lines 
of  contemplation  of  the  thing  that  Odell,  looking  at  him,  knew 
he  had  been  thinking  about  the  whole  time  he  had  been  gone. 

"Well,  it  just  taken  him  about  fo'teen  years  to  git  back  his 
nerve,"  Odell  said.   "I  reckon  he  ain't  in  no  great  hurry." 

"A  man  can  get  into  a  right  smart  hurry  sometimes  after 
he's  got  his  mind  made  up,"  Mr.  Book  said.  "Even  if  it  taken 
him  that  long  to  do  it.  Maybe  he's  got  to  be  in  a  hurry  before 
it  gits  unmade  again.    You  go  on  and  warn  Mr.  Telford." 

Odell  stood  up,  lean  and  sardonic,  not  even  looking  up  the 
street  anymore  after  Clyde.  "Maybe  Telford  ought  to  be  sur- 
prised," he  said.  "He's  been  coasting  so  long  on  what  he  done 
that  night  I'd  like  to  see  him  come  face  to  face  with  what's 
done  got  made  out  of  that  thing  he  run  off  when  he  wan't  no 
more  harm  than  a  friendly  little  old  puppy,  so  to  speak.  I'd 
just  like  to  see  that." 

"You  go  and  tell  Mr.  Telford,"  Mr.  Book  said. 

"Sho,"  Odell  said.  "You  want  me  to  tell  him  he  better  start 
pedalling  again?  Or  maybe  he  ought  to  pedal  right  on  out  of 
town  for  about  a  week  for  Clyde  looks  like  he  couldn't  stay  in 
one  place  that  long  if  he  had  to.  I  wonder  what  he  had  in  that 
sack." 

"He  should  have  a  pair  of  brass  knucks  in  there  anyhow," 
Mr.  Book  said.  "It  looks  like  he  needed  them  at  least  once,  the 
way  his  nose  is  flattened  out.   Or  maybe  he  just  stood  there." 

"You  know  a  whole  lot,  don't  you?"  Odell  said. 

He  walked  up  the  street  after  Clyde,  knowing  that  he  would 
inevitably,  with  sure  instinct,  go  to  the  one  place  in  town  where 
he  could  get  three  meals  and  board  for  a  dollar  a  day,  thinking, 
he  couldn't  go  no  place  else  if  he  wanted  to,  he'd  feel  lonesome 
without  the  cockroaches  that  comes  with  that  dollar,  knowing 
how  right  down  friendly  the  little  varmints  can  be  when  a  man 
ain't  got  enough  money  to  buy  ten  minutes  worth  of  decent 
conversation  along  with  a  short  beer. 

So  he  didn't  even  ask  if  he  was  there,  he  just  said  to  Mrs. 
Gregory,  who  would  remember  too,  "Which  room  has  he  got?" 

"Back  room,"  she  said.  "When  you  gonna  pay  me  that  two 
dollars  you  owe  me?" 


"Don't  push  me,"  Odell  said.  "It  ain't  been  but  about  six 
months  yet.    You  better  collect  from  him  in  advance." 

"I  ain't  blind,  either,"  she  said,  her  broom  moving  fiercely 
against  the  floor.  "But  if  he's  anything  like  he  used  to  be,  I 
don't  reckon  I  got  to  worry." 

"I  reckon  he's  changed  some,"  Odell  said.  "It  would  help  if 
you'd  sweep  that  trash  toward  the  door." 

He  went  on  toward  the  back.  He  knocked  and  pushed  the 
door  open  with  the  same  movement.  Clyde  looked  up  from  the 
washpan,  his  face  dripping.  He  had  his  shirt  off  and  the  barrel 
of  his  body  was  baked  as  red  as  his  face.  He  didn't  git  it  from 
no  United  States  sun  either,  Odell  thought. 

"Hello,  Clyde,"  he  said.    "It's  been  a  right  long  time." 

"Yeah,"  Clyde  said.  His  voice  was  still  gentle  and  soft  but 
it  sounded  strange  coming  from  him  now.  He  waved  a  hand 
at  the  bed  and  Odell  sat  down.  Clyde  turned  back  to  the 
washpan. 

"You  didn't  let  nobody  know  you  was  coming,"  Odell  said. 

"No."    He  straightened  up  and  groped  for  the  towel. 

I  reckon  not,  Odell  thought.  Maybe  he  didn't  even  know 
he  was  coming  hisself  until  he  found  himself  crossing  that  bridge. 

"Telford  knows  you're  here  by  now,"  he  said,  watching  his 
face.  The  towel  stopped  moving  on  his  hands  and  then  it  began 
again,  but  his  face  did  not  change. 

"Yeah?"  Clyde  said.  He  stopped  a  moment  as  if  he  did  not 
want  to  say  what  should  follow.    "Thanks,  mate." 

"Fo'teen  years  is  a  long  time,"  Odell  said  irrelevantly.  "A  man 
can  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  that  time.  A  man  can  grow  a  whole 
lot  too,  to  where  something  don't  mean  a  thing  to  him  anymore." 
He  put  his  hands  behind  him  and  leaned  back,  his  voice  remi- 
niscent, idle,  contemplative.  "I  recollect  the  first  time  I  lost  a 
gal — why  I  thought  there  for  a  week  or  two  the  bottom  had 
done  dropped  out.  Didn't  seem  much  use  going  on — nothing 
else  I  could  look  forward  to.  But  along  about  then  my  daddy 
took  me  up  to  Nashville  to  see  the  circus  and  by  the  time  I  got 
back  she  just  seemed  like  somebody  I  had  known  a  long  time  ago." 

"Yeah,"  Clyde  said.    "They  come  and  go." 

"Or  you  can  go,"  Odell  said.  "Except  sometimes  you  find 
you  got  to  carry  more  than  you  can  get  into  a  white  sack  and 
it  ain't  the  kind  of  thing  you  can  set  down  and  walk  off  from, 
either.  And  a  man  can  spend  fo'teen  years  trying  to  prove  it 
agin  other  men  and  beating  some  of  them  and  getting  your  nose 
broke  by  others  and  maybe  even  go  up  agin  a  knife  at  least  once, 
but  that  ain't  proving  it  agin  the  man  that  counts,  is  it?" 

"You  still  talk  too  much,"  Clyde  said. 

"I  reckon  so,"  Odell  said  equably.  "But  I  figure  if  you  keep 
on  talking  long  enough,  you  bound  to  say  something  sooner  or 
later.     Now  .  .  ." 

"Are  you  eating  here?"  Clyde  said.  He  picked  up  his  shirt 
from  the  chair  and  began  to  put  it  on. 

"Naw,  I  done  et,"  Odell  said.  At  least  he's  done  learned  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut,  he  thought,  and  when  a  man  learns  that 
I  reckon  you  can  say  he  can  take  care  of  hisself. 

He  pushed  himself  off  the  bed.  "See  you  around,"  he  said  and 
went  out  the  door. 

On  the  front  porch  he  stopped  by  Mrs.  Gregory  again.  "How 
long  did  he  pay  for?"  knowing  that  he  didn't  have  to  ask. 

"Tonight,"  she  said.  "And  he  said  he  would  eat  breakfast  in 
the  morning." 

"Sho,"  he  said.  "I  reckon  he'll  need  a  right  smart  of  break- 
fast."  He  went  on. 

"I'd  like  to  see  them  two  dollars,"  she  called  after  him.  "Just 
see  them,  that's  all,  so  I  can  have  a  sort  of  feeling  they  still 
belong  to  me." 

"Don't  you  worry,"  he  said.  "I'd  die  owing  you  before  I'd 
beat  you  out  of  it." 

He  went  on  down  the  street  toward  the  courthouse,  but  he 
didn't  have  to  go  all  the  way.  On  the  sidewalk  he  met  the 
sheriflf,  a  little,  compact  man  with  eyes  hke  the  white  of  a 
boiled  egg. 

"Howdy,  Sheriff,"  he  said.    "How  you  doing?" 
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"All  right,  1  reckon,"  the  Sheriff  said.  "I  was  just  going 
home  to  supper." 

"I  just  now  thought  of  something  I  been  aiming  to  tell  you 
all  week,"  Odell  said.  "If  I  was  you  I'd  go  out  and  talk  to 
them  constituents  of  yours  out  in  Beat  Three.  They  generally 
do  Hke  I  say,  but  they'd  at  least  hke  to  see  the  man  they're 
voting  for  once." 

"I  been  aiming  to  git  out  that  way,"  the  Sheriff  said.  "But 
them  roads  is  mighty  rough.     I  was  depending  on  you." 

"I'd  go  out  there  tomorrow  if  I  was  you,"  Odell  said.  "I'd  start 
real  early  so  I  could  put  in  a  full  day  at  it.  I  figure  them  votes 
are  gonna  depend  on  that — I  wouldn't  miss  seeing  any  of  them." 

"I  see  your  point,"  the  Sheriff  said.  "When  you  put  it  that 
way.  Say,  who  was  that  stranger  come  walking  into  town 
awhile  ago?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Odell  said,  going  on.  "I  don't  recollect 
ever  seeing  him  before." 

Odell  went  on  down  the  main  street  and  turned  up  the  narrow 
stairway  between  the  drugstore  and  the  barber  shop.  He  climbed 
slowly,  watching  the  signs,  scored  and  bruised  by  careless  toes, 
that  were  painted  on  the  risers.  He  knocked  on  a  door  and 
listened  to  the  taut  sharpness  of  the  voice  behind  it.  "Who  is  it?" 

"Don't  shoot,"  he  said.    "It's  just  me." 

He  put  his  head  around  the  door  as  he  opened  it,  looking  at 
the  man  standing  beside  his  desk,  not  just  standing  but  poised, 
his  nervous  hand  arrested  in  mid  air.  And  that  ain't  all  his  belly 
in  the  top  of  them  seersucker  pants  either,  Odell  thought,  though 
there's  considerable  of  that  too. 

"I  saw  Gilliam  bring  in  the  first  bale  today,"  he  said.  "I  fig- 
ured you'd  want  to  buy  it  so  you  can  git  your  picture  in  the 
paper  too  or  maybe  you  figure  you  got  that  clinched  already 
without  having  to  pay  out  no  money  to  do  it." 

"I  know  you  done  talked  to  him,"  Telford  said.  "What's  he 
going  to  do?" 

Odell  sat  down  and  picked  up  a  cigar  from  the  desk.  "I 
couldn't  say,"  he  said,  spitting  out  the  bitten  end  of  the  cigar. 
"Got  a  match?" 

Telford  moved  toward  the  dirty,  cotton-linted  window.  "I'm 
a  peaceable  man,"  he  said.   "I  don't  want  no  trouble.    I  .  .  ." 

"Sho,"  Odell  said.  "You  ought  to  thought  about  that  fo'teen 
years  ago.     I  didn't  notice  you  dodging  him  then." 

"My  God,"  Telford  said.  "I'd  done  forgot  all  about  it.  We 
was  all  just  a  bunch  of  hell-raising  kids.   I  don't  bear  no  grudge." 

He  used  to  be  hard,  Odell  thought,  remembering  Clyde's 
brawny  tattooed  arms.  But  he's  got  a  lot  of  softness  on  top  of 
that  now.  Funny  I  never  noticed  it  before.  He  leaned  back 
in  the  chair  and  took  a  kitchen  match  from  his  pocket. 

"It  ain't  hard  to  forget  when  you  win,"  he  said.  "But  when 
you  lose,  and  especially  when  you're  made  to  git  down  on  your 
hands  and  knees  and  crawl  off  with  a  foot  booting  you  in  the 
rear.  And  when  you  just  come  down  out  of  the  hills  to  your 
first  real  dance  and  your  new  gal  is  standing  there  watching 
you,  not  to  mention  half  the  people  you  got  to  git  along  with 
the  rest  of  your  life.     I  bet  you  felt  right  good  then." 

Telford  turned  from  the  window.  He  made  two  grabs  for 
his  hat  hanging  on  the  rack  before  he  found  it.  "I'm  going  to 
see  the  Sheriff,"  he  said  jerkily. 

Odell  blew  smoke  toward  the  ceiling.  "He's  right  worried 
about  this-here  election,"  he  said  reflectively.  "I  was  talking 
to  him  a  while  ago.  He  told  me  he  was  figuring  on  spending 
the  whole  day  tomorrow  out  in  Beat  Three.  Lots  of  votes  in 
Beat  Three."  He  watched  the  baffled  look  in  Telford's  eyes. 
"You  got  a  whole  lot  of  use  out  of  ass-kicking  Clyde,"  he  said. 
"If  you  could  do  it  agin,  it  ought  to  be  good  for  another  twenty 
years  at  least." 

"There's  still  the  marshal,"  Telford  said.    "There's  .  .  ." 

"Sho,"  Odell  said.  "He  ought  to  be  a  whole  lot  of  help,  seeing 
as  he  ain't  no  more  than  a  frisky  seventy  or  so.  I'd  put  a  deal 
of  dependence  on  him,  if  I  was  you." 

Telford  stopped,  his  eyes  white,  his  hands  moving  again.  Odell 
got  up  and  laid  the  cigar  carefully  in  an  ashtray. 
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"Well,  I  got  a  lot  of  loafing  to  do  tomorrow,"  he  said.  "I'd 
better  go  home  and  start  resting  up  for  it.  I  sho  wish  you'd 
start  smoking  a  good  brand  of  cigar." 


The  next  morning  Odell  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at 
the  bank  corner  so  he  had  a  seat  on  the  railing,  his  feet  hooked 
underneath  him  on  the  next  cross  piece,  his  quiet  voice  exchang- 
ing greetings  with  the  other  men  as  they  drifted  up  silently  and 
sat  down  or,  after  the  rail  was  crowded,  squatted  on  their  heels 
along  the  edge  of  the  bank  building.  But  he  had  to  wait  almost 
two  hours  before  he  saw  Clyde  come  down  the  street  and  enter 
the  City  Cafe  as  if  he  hadn't  already  had  breakfast.  He  sat 
down  at  a  table  near  the  plate  glass  window.  Odell  saw  the 
waitress  bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

He  watched  him  drink  the  coffee,  not  even  appearing  to  look 
at  the  street,  and  order  another  and,  after  a  while,  a  third.  Odell 
sat  among  the  men,  his  voice  droning  in  slow,  casual  talk,  the 
quiet  laughter  among  them  starting,  then  restrained  suddenly, 
guiltily  almost,  he  thought,  like  at  a  funeral.  Every  few  min- 
utes a  head  would  turn  to  look  up  at  the  second  floor  window 
above  the  barber  shop  where,  they  all  knew,  the  City  Cafe  and 
the  coffee  drinker  could  be  seen. 

"Now,  I  always  said,"  Odell  was  saying,  his  voice  interminable, 
casual.  "There  ain't  no  way  of  changing  a  hound  dog  like  that, 
short  of  taking  him  out  and  shooting  him.     Once  a  .  .  ." 

He  saw  the  heads  turning  and  stopped  talking.  Telford  had 
come  out  and  was  walking  toward  them  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  He  knowed  he  couldn't  afford  to  let  us  see  him  set 
up  there  and  not  go  eat  dinner,  Odell  thought.  And,  turning 
his  head  toward  the  cafe,  he  knowed  it  too. 

Clyde  was  taking  unhurried  change  at  the  cash  register 
and  then  he  came  out  on  the  sidewalk.  He  cut  across  the  corner, 
walking  under  the  single-eyed  traffic  light  toward  Telford's  side 
of  the  street.  He  moved  unhurriedly,  the  flared  bottoms  of  his 
trousers  swaying  with  his  stride.  The  lines  in  his  face  were 
deeper  and  his  eyes  did  not  seem  to  see  anything. 

Odell,  moving  with  the  clump  of  men  to  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk,  turned  his  head  again  toward  Telford,  short  and  heavy 
in  the  crumpled  seersucker  that  looked  as  if  he  hadn't  taken  it 
off  the  night  before.  Telford  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  side- 
walk, spreading  his  feet,  his  hands  poised  at  his  waist.  Clyde 
came  on,  seemingly  not  seeing  Telford,  the  distance  between 
them  narrowing,  his  big,  empty  hands  swinging  slightly  at  his 
sides.     He  moved  with  a  hulking,  inexorable  movement. 

"I   warn  you,"   Telford  said,  his   voice  cracking. 

Clyde  kept  on  walking.  Telford's  right  hand  went  inside 
his  shirt.  They  were  less  than  ten  feet  apart  now.  Telford's 
hand  seemed  frozen,  as  if  it  could  not  move  to  bring  the  gun 
out.  Clyde  halted  and  Odell,  even  from  across  the  street,  could 
see  the  smile  come  and  go  on  his  face.  Except  it  wasn't  much 
of  a  smile,  he  thought,  though  not  then,  but  afterward. 

Then  Clyde  started  walking  again.  The  time  it  took  him 
to  cross  the  distance  between  them  seemed  endless  and  still 
Telford's  arm  did  not  move.  Clyde  did  not  swerve  from  his 
straight  path.  He  was  only  about  two  feet  from  Telford  when 
Telford  broke  ground,  moving  backward  with  a  crablike  motion, 
his  hand  still  inside  his  shirt.  Telford  swung  toward  the  curb, 
out  of  Clyde's  path,  and  Clyde  walked  past  him,  going  on  up 
the  street  toward  the  boarding  house  without  looking  back. 
Telford  stood  on  the  sidewalk  for  minutes  after  he  had  passed 
and  Odell  could  see  the  trembling  movement  of  the  seersucker 
trousers. 

Odell  blew  out  a  breath  of  air,  suddenly  reahzing  that  he 
hadn't  been  breathing  for  some  time.  He  turned  and  went  back 
to  the  shade  of  the  bank  and  sat  down,  the  other  men  trailing 
him.  Telford  went  on  up  to  the  corner  and  turned  down  a  side 
street. 

Odell  looked  at  the  men.   "Let's  go  kill  a  hawg,"  he  said. 

"Here  he  comes  again,"  Mr.  Book  said. 

Odell  looked  up  the  sidewalk.     He  had  the  white  bag  over 


his  shoulder  again  and  he  passed  them  without  looking  to  either 
side,  going  down  the  street  toward  the  bridge  and  the  highway 
beyond. 

"That's  all  he  had  to  do,"  Odell  said  quietly.    "Just  like  a  man 


that's  buried  his  wife  has  got  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  grave 
again  after  awhile  so  he  can  go  on  and  do  what  he's  got  to  do." 
He  looked  down  the  street  at  the  figure  crossing  the  bridge. 
"Now  I  wonder  what  he  had  in  that  white  sack,"  he  said. 


NANCy  HERMINE  GILLESPIE: 
The  Great  Green  Latch  of  the  World 

In  an  early  evening  hour,  when  the  son  and  the  father  of  the 
family  had  not  yet  come  from  their  day's  work  into  the  home 
again,  Rita  and  her  mother  sewed,  sitting  together  on  two  straight 
chairs  that  faced  each  other  in  the  room,  for,  as  the  mother  said, 
how  could  they  always  be  company  for  each  other,  unless  they 
had  a  sight  of  one  another  while  they  talked?  Rita  talked  in 
reply  to  questions,  or  sometimes  lately  she  kept  long  silences 
and  would  say  nothing,  although  then  the  mother  pressed  her, 
"Talk  to  me,  Rita.  Tell  me  what  things  happened  today.  Did 
they  bring  your  new  books  today?  What  are  the  latest  books 
about?"  After  she  had  left  school,  not  knowing  really  what  she 
could  do  with  herself  or  with  what  she  had  learned,  Rita  had 
gone  to  work  as  a  librarian,  and  for  two  years  she  had  had  the 
job  to  go  to  in  the  daytime;  but  at  night,  with  all  the  many 
tasks  to  be  done  for  the  family,  like  her  brother's  mending  since 
now  he  was  staying  at  home,  still  the  mother  and  the  father 
both  supposed  that  she  must  think  of  books  and  that  she  ought 
to  express  herself  about  books  to  them.  "Talk  can  be  so  full  of 
allusion,"  her  mother  said,  "if  only  Rita  would  express  herself." 
Actually  Rita  turned  over  many  ways  in  her  mind,  while  silently 
she  drove  the  needle  in  and  out  with  her  savage  way  of  sewing 
that  she  had  first  practised  at  school,  in  household  arts  classes 
where  she  was  never  allowed  to  do  just  once  even  what  she 
wanted.  She  sewed  savagely  her  father's  clothes  and  her  own 
and  the  linens  used  by  the  household,  but  she  mended  her  brother's 
garments  painstakingly,  picking  up  very  fine  stitches,  turning 
over  many  ways  in  her  mind. 

"You  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  it,  Rita,"  was  what  her 
brother  said  to  her  when  they  went  together  now  in  the  car  he  had 
brought  home,  evening  after  evening,  and  talked  endlessly,  driv- 
ing on  country  roads.  "This  next  time  I  mean  to  go  for  good. 
I  mean  it,  Rita.  I  couldn't  get  a  real  job  in  Dallas,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  come  back  from  there.  Because  you  know  how  it  is  around 
them.  You  can't  think.  Not  one  single  thought  for  yourself 
in  that  house.  I  know  I  can't.  And  they've  about  got  you,  Rita. 
You  don't  see  what  it's  doing  to  you." 

She  could  look  out  of  the  car  windows  at  the  strange  country- 
side where  he  took  her  and  where  no  one  else  ever  had  taken  her. 
She  breathed  on  the  glass  of  the  car  window  and  wrote  her  name 
Rita  there,  to  watch  it  dry  and  disappear. 

"Well,  I've  wanted  to  leave,  Clive,"  she  explained  to  him. 
"I  think  of  it,  whenever  I  get  so  unhappy.  Especially  unhappy 
when  you  go  away  and  leave  me." 

"You're  not  going  to  marry  Nathan  just  to  do  it,  though." 
He  had  a  comj>elling  glance  that  he  used  on  her  occasionally, 
and  she  lowered  her  own  eyes  before  it.  "Promise  me  you  won't 
marry  Nathan  just  to  ditch  them.  Nathan  is  a  dull  slob,  Rita, 
if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so.  You've  a  fine  understanding, 
and  he  can  never  appreciate  that."  Then  Clive  burst  out  all  at 
once,  caressing  her  arm,  "Tell  you,  Rita.  I've  had  this  plan  for 
a  long  while  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  Next  time  I'll  take  you 
along  with  me  for  good.  Will  you  go?  We  would  get  along 
together.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  and  you've  got  to  take  care 
of  me." 

Rita  raised  her  head  to  him,  and  her  face  was  made  a  beautiful 
face  by  her  sudden  tears.  "I  want  to  take  care  of  you,  Clive," 
she  said.     She  kissed  her  brother's  hand. 

Rita  laid  aside  the  neat  piles  of  her  mending  and  sat  down 
in  silence  with  the  large  embroidery  piece  she  had  begun  just 
after  her  brother  went  away  to  Dallas.    She  carried  a  thick  braid 


woven  of  multicolor  skeins  of  silks  for  embroidering,  and  she 
chose  her  thread  from  it;  but  as  always  she  could  not  follow  out 
the  thread  she  had  first  chosen  to  its  end  and  so  had  to  draw 
another.  In  getting  up  she  moved  her  chair  very  slightly 
sidewise,  so  that  it  faced  now  more  towards  the  door  and  no 
longer  directly  her  mother's  chair.  If  in  this  way  partly  she 
hid  herself,  thought  Rita,  somehow  she  guarded  her  new  life 
and  the  plan  the  two  of  them  had  from  the  mother,  who  had 
means  of  discovering  the  truth.  Soon  she  would  not  be  merely 
the  daughter  in  the  home,  but  the  home  would  be  without  her, 
and  she  would  live  elsewhere  with  a  man  whom  she  loved  and 
who  loved  her  as  she  wished  to  be  loved.  Really,  Rita  realized, 
when  he  came,  he  wooed  her,  and  he  had  wooed  her  this  time 
with  promises  to  take  her  away  with  him.  Still,  she  believed 
him,  because  love  is  confidence  and  confiding  completely  in 
one  another. 

"Clive  was  with  Justine  last  night,"  said  the  mother  to  her, 
breaking  their  silence. 

"He  only  went  to  her  house  for  a  little,"  Rita  answered. 

"I  think  Clive  is  nearly  ready  to  settle  down  and  marry,"  her 
mother  said.  She  cut  a  thread  with  her  teeth.  "What  is  he 
thinking  of,  Rita?  Has  he  told  you?  He  tells  you  so  much, 
all  the  time.  I  think  Justine  would  even  work  out  to  be  a  worthy 
wife  for  him.  Not  that  I've  ever  had  any  particular  feeling 
about  Justine  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I've  been  encouraging 
him.  Of  course  Clive  will  do  what  he  wants,  whatever  he  thinks 
is  best  for  him,  and  yet  I  can  wish  he  might  stay  near  us  now. 
What  is  he  thinking  of,  Rita?     Has  he  told  you?" 

"Mother,  no,  I  don't  know,"  Rita  said.  She  dropped  the  braid 
of  her  embroidery  silks,  and  bent  down  to  pick  it  up,  her  face 
hidden  and  the  smile  upon  her  face.  "Clive  certainly  doesn't 
have  serious  ideas  of  Justine.     He  says  to  me  he  is  going  again." 

Her  mother  bowed  her  head  above  her  sewing.  "It  hurts  me 
that  he  says  those  things,"  she  said. 

"But  you  know  he  always  says  he  is  going  again,"  Rita  repeated 
carefully,  watching  her  mother.  She  could  tell  so  clearly  how 
she  was  growing  into  a  new  person,  because  she  did  not  have  to 
care  at  all  what  hurt  her  mother  or  what  made  her  happy,  or  feel 
along  with  her  anything  at  all  that  she  felt. 

"Anyway,"  said  the  mother  comfortably,  "you  can't  trust 
Clive's  talking.  You  have  to  remember  not  to  trust  him  for 
the  mood  he  gets  in.  I'm  afraid  I  spoiled  Clive,  Rita.  He's  a 
spoiled  child.  About  the  only  trust  you  can  have  is  that  he 
loves  us  more  than  everything  else  and  always  will  come  back 
to  us  eventually.  But  that's  the  most  important  thing  of  all, 
isn't  it?" 

"I  actually  don't  see  how  you  can  say  such  a  thing  of  him, 
Mother!"  Rita  held  the  needle,  and  she  couldn't  see  how  she 
said  it,  although  she  looked  for  a  reason.  "When  you  love  him 
and  he's  your  own  son,  to  say  not  to  trust  someone." 

"It's  nothing  so  strange."  The  mother  was  in  good  humor. 
She  shifted  her  place  so  that  she  put  herself  again  in  full  view 
of  Rita,  and  her  conversation  was  good  humored.  "I  know  Clive 
better  than  anyone  knows  him  or  can  know  him  Oh,  a  good 
deal  better  than  he  knows  himself,  Rita." 

"Damn  you,"  Rita  said,  not  aloud,  passive  on  the  chair.  "He 
knows  you.    We're  getting  out  of  here." 

"Will  Nathan  call?"  said  her  mother. 

And  there  was  Nathan.  Shortly  she  would  have  to  turn 
Nathan  off,  when  they  settled  their  leaving.  She  had  promised 
that  she  would.    "At  six-thirty,"  Rita  said. 

"That's  late  for  Nathan  to  call."  Her  mother  looked  up  in 
surprise.  "Clive  ought  to  be  home  by  then,  and  we're  having 
dinner." 
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Rita  didn't  say  to  her,  "I  told  him  to  call  at  six-thirty."  She 
couldn't  remember,  if  her  mother  asked  her,  why  she  had  told 
him  at  the  time  he  must  call  at  six-thirty.  Her  mother  asked 
her,  "Are  you  in  love  with  Nathan,  Rita?" 

Rita  began  to  laugh  while  she  moistened  the  end  of  her  thread 
for  putting  it  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  she  kept  on 
laughing,  in  sharp  disgust.  "What  made  you  think  I'm  in  love 
with  him.  Mother?"  she  said,  knotting  the  thread,  pulling  each 
knot  down  the  length  of  the  thread,  calculating  closely.  "You 
don't  know  I'm  just  about  to  tell  him  he  needn't  call  me  again." 

"I  had  the  impression  you  might  be  in  love,"  said  her  mother 
quietly.  "You  might  do  worse  than  Nathan.  There's  that,  Rita, 
although  he's  a  different  person  from  what  you  are,  naturally. 
Very  much  in  the  world.  When  I  think  of  Nathan,  I  think  of 
him  as  being  very  worldly,  don't  you?  But  very  dependable. 
You  could  depend  on  Nathan  if  you  were  married  to  him.  I'd 
like  to  see  you  marry,  Rita.  You  know,  Rita,"  her  mother 
smiled  at  her,  "you  need  to  be  more  like  Clive,  and  live  your 
own  life  more,  and  make  some  choices  for  yourself.  Not  just 
stay  by  us,  even  if  we  want  you." 

Rita  stood  up,  letting  the  embroidery  work  fold  slowly  out 
of  her  hand  into  a  pile  on  the  chair.  "Why,  Mother,"  she  said, 
smiling  down  on  her,  "you'd  think  you  were  trying  to  get  rid 
of  me." 

They  smiled  at  each  other.  Rita  walked  to  the  window  and 
pressed  with  her  hands  outward  against  the  glass.  She  had  to 
get  away  from  them,  she  knew  that,  and  really  she  was  going 
to  leave  quite  soon,  but  she  couldn't  understand  in  herself  why 
her  mother  wanted  her  to  go  and  why  suddenly  it  was  terrifying 
that  she  would  be  gone. 

"I  ought  to  do  something  to  help  you,"  she  said  at  the  window. 
"Clive  is  late  already.     Should  I  make  the  salad?" 

"There's  nothing  left  to  be  done,"  said  her  mother  patiently. 

Rita  noticed  that  her  father  had  come  in  and  was  in  the  hall 
hanging  his  coat  in  the  closet.  He  said  something  to  them,  she 
noticed,  and  then  she  took  up  her  embroidery  again  and  began  to 
work  French  knots,  twisting  the  yellow  silk  three  times  around 
the  needle  and  forcing  the  needle  into  the  heavy  linen.  Rita  and 
her  mother  both  looked  up,  because  a  key  turned  in  the  side  door 
and  Clive  opened  the  door.  After  a  moment,  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  room,  his  eyes  turned  toward  Rita. 

"How  like  Penelope,"  he  said.  He  came  to  her  laughing.  "With 
her  web,  waiting  for  her  true  love." 

"Hello,  Clive,"  Rita  said  to  him  as  he  bent  over  her.  He  put 
his  arms  about  her  and  kissed  her  hair  and  her  cheek. 

"You're  late,  Chve,"  his  mother  said. 

The  telephone  rang  in  the  hall,  and  Rita  rose  excitedly.  "I 
wonder  if  that  can  be  Nathan,"  she  said.  "He  told  me  he  would 
call  close  to  six-thirty." 

"Is  it  Nathan?"  said  her  brother,  holding  her  arm.  She  did 
not  answer  him,  but  tossed  her  head  with  a  coquettish  air.  She 
went  into  the  hall  and  spoke  on  the  telephone  in  a  soft  voice  that 
carried  clearly.  She  made  her  voice  that  carried  so  clearly  gentle, 
almost  tender. 

"No,  not  tonight,  I'm  sure  I  can't,  Nathan,"  she  said.  "Really, 
I'm  sure.  Maybe  about  the  end  of  the  week.  I  don't  know  right 
now  what  plans  Clive  has,  and  I  .  .  ." 

But  her  brother  was  not  listening.  He  was  talking  in  low  tones 
to  the  mother  and  father,  who  answered  him,  and  their  words 
also  to  him  were  so  subdued  that  Rita,  straining  to  hear  what  was 
said  in  the  room,  could  catch  nothing  and  was  forced  to  reply 
again  when  Nathan  spoke  to  her. 

"I  refuse  to  argue  about  it,  Nathan,"  she  said.  She  got  up, 
holding  the  receiver  impatiently.  "I  have  sewing  to  do.  And  I 
hate  an  argument.  If  you  call  me  Friday,  then  I'll  tell  you  for 
sure."  She  stooped,  already  with  the  telephone  poised  above  its 
stand.  She  listened  to  him  talking  for  a  moment  thoughtfully. 
"Darling  Nathan,  call  me  again,"  Rita  said,  very  gently.  "You 
will  call  me  Friday,  won't  you?    Good-bye,  darling." 

She  put  down  the  telephone,  and  folding  back  her  hair  between 
her  hands,  she  could  smell  the  perfume  that  she  had  laid  upon 


her  wrists  before  Clive  came  home.  Her  own  perfume  intoxi- 
cated her  as  she  came  from  the  hall  into  the  room.  Her  mother 
glanced  around  to  her  smiling.  "Now,  here  she  is,"  her  mother 
said.  Where  he  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  empty  chair 
facing  the  mother,  Clive  was  waiting  for  her  to  return.  He 
looked  away  from  the  mother  to  her  and  met  Rita's  eyes  with 
great  admiration  for  her  and  confidence  in  her. 

"Clive  asked  Justine  tonight  to  marry  him,"  said  the  mother. 
She  clasped  her  hands  on  her  sewing  and  smiled  up  at  Clive. 

He  said  it  over  to  Rita,  as  if  it  were  a  question  they  asked 
themselves  and  ought  to  consider  together  seriously.  "Tonight 
I  asked  Justine  if  she  would  marry  me,  Rita." 

Rita  let  the  shock  of  it  pass  over  her  in  waves  and  again  in 
waves.  It  was  better  to  feel  it  at  once  than  always  to  wait  to 
feel  it  imtil  much  later.  Because  she  was  standing,  she  held  her- 
self quite  steady,  but  she  hated  her  father,  who  was  sitting  down. 
The  father  looked  around  at  them  all. 

"Tell  you.  Mother,"  Clive  said.  "I  did  think  I  would  go  back 
to  Dallas,  and  Rita  was  going  along  with  me.  We  had  a  plan  to 
travel  for  a  while,  just  the  two  of  us." 

He  bowed  his  head,  his  hands  still  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
chair.  Rita  beUeved  that  tears  flowed  behind  her  eyes,  down  the 
inner  concave  side  of  her  face,  streaming  into  her  mouth  where 
her  tongue  curled  over  her  dead  love.  But  she  held  herself  very 
steadily,  and  was  turning  over  many  ways  in  her  mind. 

"What  I  really  want  to  do  now,"  Clive  said  warmly,  "Father, 
you  see,  is  settle  down  and  be  near  you  and  Mother  and  be  near 
Rita.  That's  about  the  most  important  thing  anybody  could 
want.     Since  I've  thought  of  it,  it's  very  clear  to  me." 

"Of  course,  Clive,"  the  mother  said.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  impulsively  to  him  and  then  let  it  fall  again  upon  her 
sewing.    "You  must  bring  Justine  to  us." 

"Take  Justine  out  somewhere,  and  have  the  evening  together 
somewhere,"  said  the  father  unexpectedly  to  Clive,  sitting  for- 
ward, his  newspaper  on  his  knees.  "CUve,  you  ought  to  make  it 
a  little  party  tonight  for  yourself  and  for  Justine." 

Rita  took  Clive's  attention  from  his  father  and  from  what  the 
father  was  saying  by  moving  quickly  toward  a  chair  and  support- 
ing herself  heavily  against  it.  From  there,  Rita,  who  saw  what 
she  had  to  do,  went  to  stand  behind  her  mother's  chair.  After 
all  there  was  no  difference  at  all.  She  was  not  a  different  person, 
a  new  and  separate  person  from  her  mother,  and  CUve  was  no 
different  this  time  from  all  other  times,  and  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  their  lives.  The  mother  knew.  The  mother  had 
said,  "You  can  trust  that  he  loves  us  more  than  everything  else, 
and  always  will  come  back  to  us  eventually."  Rita  took  her 
mother's  hand  into  her  own,  and  said,  "You  bring  Justine  to  us, 
Clive." 

"I  will,"  Clive  said,  with  relief  and  pleasure  that  she  spoke 
to  him  at  last.  Going  to  her,  he  kissed  her,  as  he  always  did, 
many  times,  her  smooth  hair,  her  eyes,  and  on  her  lips.  When 
she  clung  to  him,  pulling  him  down  to  her,  he  whispered  over 
her  hair,  "We  should  have  gone,  Rita.  Rita,  do  you  think  we 
should  have  gone?" 

Rita  said  to  him,  "You're  doing  what  you  want,  what  you 
think  is  best  for  you  in  your  life,  Clive."  Across  her  brother's 
shoulder,  she  saw  the  father  sitting  limply,  his  newspaper  on 
his  knees,  but  they  ignored  him. 

''Still,  I  think  we  should  have  gone,"  Clive  said  helplessly,  and 
he  released  her,  because  she  would  no  longer  let  him  kiss  her. 
Rita  sat  down,  finding  the  last  stitch  to  continue  in  the  embroid- 
ery piece.  We  sit  with  the  passion  and  sew  it,  she  thought,  and 
it  grows  no  worse.  Only  the  temptation  is  forever.  There  is  no 
end  to  temptation  and  it  punishes  itself,  by  having  no  end. 

"And  will  Nathan  call  on  Friday?"  said  her  mother  to  her  as 
they  sewed. 

"Oh,  yes,  Mother,"  Rita  replied,  talking  brightly  and  obedi- 
ently.   "Nathan  is  going  to  call  again  on  Friday." 
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ELLEN  METZ: 

A  Toast  for  Grandpa 

Grandpa's  picture  covered  half  of  one  end  of  our  parlor.  My 
nose  just  came  up  to  the  edge  of  the  gilt  frame.  Unless  the 
chandelier  was  on,  the  parlor  was  almost  dark,  just  light  enough 
for  the  frame  to  glitter.  Grandpa  looked  even  bigger  when  1 
sat  on  the  floor  and  looked  up  at  him.  He  was  standing  beside 
a  black  mare  with  his  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  Behind 
him,  kind  of  dim,  were  the  stables  and  the  white  fences.  The 
fences  were  still  back  of  the  house,  but  they  weren't  white.  They 
were  grey  and  broken  down  in  places.  The  stables  were  out 
back,  too,  but  they  were  empty  except  for  boards  with  nails 
sticking  out  at  the  ends.  I  used  to  go  down  there  and  rummage. 
It  was  dark  and  damp  and  smelled  moldy.  One  day  a  snake  crawled 
out  from  under  a  stack  of  boards.  I  watched  it,  black  and 
shiny,  crawl  across  the  dirt  floor  and  wiggle  underneath  the 
wall.  When  I  went  outside,  the  weeds  against  the  rock  founda- 
tion were  shaking  a  little,  but  the  snake  was  gone. 

We  lived  in  the  big  house  by  ourselves — Mama,  Grandma, 
and  I.  We  used  to  live  with  Grandpa,  but  he  died  just  before 
I  was  bom.  Grandma  said  he  was  rich.  She  said  Grandpa  built 
our  house  for  her  on  the  old  plantation  site  just  outside  of  town. 
Everyone  came  to  the  big  party  they  gave  when  the  house  was 
opened.  She  and  Grandpa  danced  and  Grandpa  rode  with  the 
guests  across  the  estate  on  the  black  mare,  jumping  the  white 
fence  behind  the  house.  I  don't  remember  anyone  coming  to  see 
us  though,  except  a  few  old  people  Grandma  knew.  They  lived 
in  the  houses  like  ours  scattered  down  the  road.  The  houses  all 
looked  big  and  grey,  with  bay-windows  and  lightning  rods.  The 
old  lady  next  door  came  to  see  Grandma  most  until  she  moved 
away.  Then  a  man  put  up  a  big  sign  with  lights  over  her  front 
porch,  and  cars  would  come  one  day  and  leave  the  next. 

One  afternoon  an  old  couple  I  had  never  seen  before  came 
to  see  Grandma.  The  old  man  could  hardly  walk  up  the  path 
to  our  house.  His  skin  was  yellow  and  his  voice  was  hollow. 
Grandma  called  them  Carl  and  Esther.  They  sat  in  the  parlor 
and  talked  for  a  long  time.  Esther  told  Grandma  how  thankful 
she  ought  to  be  that  she  could  keep  up  her  home.  She  said  that 
they  were  going  to  Florida  to  live  with  their  son. 

"We  sold  everything  but  the  car,"  she  said.  "My  son  said 
he  could  get  a  better  price  for  that  in  Florida.  I  told  Carl  he 
wasn't  able  to  drive,  but  he  insisted  .  .  ." 

"Of  course,  I  can  drive,"  Carl  interrupted.  "Just  been  a  little 
under  the  weather  for  a  while.  I'll  be  all  right  when  I  get  a 
little  rest.    Just  as  good  a  man  as  I  ever  was." 

"John  was  always  strong,  too,"  Grandma  said.  "It  was  such 
a  shock  when  he  died — such  a  shock." 

"John  was  a  fine  man,  a  fine  man,"  Carl  said.  "Knew  how  to 
get  things  done.  Certainly  changed  things  here  at  your  old 
home." 

Carl  and  Esther  ate  at  our  house  that  night.  Grandma  had 
excused  herself  and  had  gone  out  to  the  kitchen  to  talk  to  Annie, 
the  maid.  I  watched  Annie  open  the  big  dining  room  and  put 
on  the  lace  tablecloth.  It  was  a  little  yellow,  but  it  looked  all 
right  in  the  candle-light.  Annie  fed  me  early  in  the  kitchen. 
While  she  aired  out  the  bedroom  across  from  mine.  Grandma 
tried  to  put  me  to  bed.  They  had  never  tried  to  put  me  to  bed 
that  early  before.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  wouldn't 
pull  off  my  clothes.  I  stared  straight  at  Grandma.  "I'll  yell," 
I  said.  "If  you  try  to  put  me  to  bed,  I'll  yell."  I  saw  Mama  go 
down  the  hall  all  dressed  to  go  out. 

"Doris,"  Grandma  called  to  Mama,  "Doris,  do  talk  to  Esther 
and  Carl  while  I  put  her  to  bed." 

"I'm  going  out,"  Mama  said.  "It  wasn't  my  idea  to  put  her 
to  bed."    She  walked  on  down  the  hall. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Doris  Mason,"  Grandma 
said.   "You  don't  even  take  care  of  your  own  child." 

Mama  whirled  around  and  looked  at  Grandma.  "You  don't 
think  I  can  raise  her,"  she  said.  "I  know  she's  a  pain  in  the  neck, 
but  you  are  going  to  make  a  lady  out  of  her.    Go  on  and  make 


one  out  of  her."    Mama  turned  and  walked  down  the  hall. 

Grandma  went  out  into  the  hall,  too,  saying,  "Oh,  dear. 
Oh,  dear."  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  swung  my  legs  back 
and  forth,  still  dressed.  In  a  few  minutes  Annie  came  into  the 
room.     I  gave  my  legs  another  swing. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed  early,"  I  announced. 

"You  don't  never  want  to  go  to  bed  no  time,"  Annie  said. 
She  came  over  to  the  bed  and  began  jerking  off  my  blouse. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  I  protested,  beginning  to  wail. 

"I  ain't  got  time  to  fool  with  you,"  Annie  said.  "Now  you 
shut  your  mouf  and  go  to  bed  or  I'm  going  to  beat  your  behind." 

I  decided  to  stop  crying.  It  worked  with  Grandma,  but  it 
never  did  with  Annie.    "Annie,"  I  said,  "you're  mean." 

"You  mean  yourself,"  she  said.    "You  a  little  devil." 

"I'm  a  little  devil?"  I  asked.  Then  I  started  chanting:  "I'm 
a  little  devil,  I'm  a  little  devil  .  .  .  ." 

The  next  morning  Annie  woke  me  up  and  dressed  me  in  a  frilly 
dress.  I  hadn't  worn  it  in  a  long  time  and  it  felt  tight.  Annie 
took  me  into  the  parlor.  Grandma  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
told  Esther  and  Carl  that  I  was  her  granddaughter.  I  didn't 
like  the  two  old  people.  The  old  man  coughed,  a  deep  rattly 
cough.  The  old  woman  said,  "Dear  me,  what  a  sweet  Uttle  girl." 
She  looked  up  and  down  my  bare  legs  sticking  out  from  under 
my  too-short  dress. 

"I'm  not  a  sweet  little  girl,"  I  said.  "I'm  a  little  devil."  The 
old  man  laughed  and  slapped  his  knee,  then  started  coughing. 

"Dear  me,"  the  old  woman  said.    "Dear  me." 

"Annie,"  Grandma  said,  drawing  herself  up,  "you  may  take 
her  now." 

"Yes'm,"  Annie  said.  When  she  got  me  outside  she  gave  me 
a  pop  on  my  bottom  and  said,  "How  come  you  always  got  to 
say  things  like  that?"    But  she  was  grinning. 

After  Esther  and  Carl  left,  Annie  put  away  the  tablecloth 
and  closed  up  the  big  dining  room.  Nobody  ate  in  there  any 
more  until  Aunt  Jennie  came.  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing 
about  Aunt  Jennie  before  she  came,  but  I  found  out  afterward 
that  she  was  Grandpa's  younger  sister.  I  heard  about  her  first 
one  rainy  day  when  I  was  playing  cave  under  the  bed  in  the 
room  across  from  mine.  It  was  dark  in  the  bedroom  because 
Grandma  kept  the  blinds  closed  all  the  time.  It  was  even  darker 
under  the  big  canopied  bed.  I  had  left  one  of  the  rolling  doors 
cracked  and  could  see  Grandma  when  she  rushed  into  Mama's 
room  fluttering  a  letter  and  saying,  "Oh  dear.  Oh,  dear." 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  I  heard  her  say  to  Mama.  "What 
am  I  going  to  do?"  She  said  something  about  "Jennie"  and  began 
reading  the  letter.  "Dr.  Mason,"  it  called  her.  "Permanently 
incapacitated  .  .  .  partially  paralyzed  .  .  .  nearest  of  kin."  I  heard 
Mama  mutter  something. 

"Oh,  no,"  Grandma  said,  her  voice  high  and  jiggling.  "Oh 
no,  she  wouldn't  take  any  money.  Oh  no,  she  wouldn't  ever 
come  to  see  us.  She  said  she  could  take  care  of  herself  better 
than  we  could  take  care  of  her.  But  now  look,  now  that  she's 
paralyzed  and  helpless  .  .  ." 

"For  God's  sake,"  Mama  said,  her  voice  getting  loud,  too. 
"Calm  down.    You're  driving  me  crazy." 

"Oh,  you  don't  have  to  worry,"  Grandma  said.  "You  don't 
have  to  worry.   I'm  the  one  that  always  has  to  .  .  ." 

"Oh  God,"  Mama  said,  "Oh  God.    Don't  start  that  again." 

The  day  Aunt  Jennie  was  supposed  to  come  Grandma  told 
Annie  that  she  wanted  the  big  dining  room  opened. 

"Just  for  her?"  Annie  asked.    "And  her  crippled?" 

"Yes,"  Grandma  said.    "Don't  argue,  Annie." 

"I  ain't  arguing,"  Annie  said,  "and  I'll  do  it  this  once,  but 
I  ain't  going  to  do  it  every  night  just  because  your  dead  husband's 
sister's  here.     I'll  quit  first." 

When  Aunt  Jennie  came,  the  dining  room  was  ready  and  the 
big  bedroom  was  opened.  Aunt  Jennie  came  in  a  taxi  with  one 
battered  suitcase.  Grandma  came  to  the  door  in  a  black  silk 
dress. 

"Jennie,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  glad  you  finally  have  come  to 
see  us." 

"Thank  you,"  was  all  Aunt  Jennie  said. 
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"Do  let  me  take  you  to  your  room,  pwor  dear,"  Grandma  said. 

Aunt  Jennie  pulled  her  arm  away.  "No,"  she  said,  "No,  I 
can  walk  by  myself."  I  watched  Aunt  Jennie  drag  her  crippled 
foot  across  the  hall  into  the  bedroom. 

That  night  Grandma  dressed  me  up  while  Annie  was  in  the 
kitchen  and  brought  me  to  the  table.  Mama  was  out  again,  so 
she  wasn't  around.  Annie  knocked  on  Aunt  Jennie's  door  and 
Grandma  and  I  waited,  staring  at  each  other  across  the  table. 
"Everything's  getting  cold,"  Annie  said.  We  waited  a  few  more 
minutes,  then  Grandma  started  to  leave  the  table.  "I've  never 
been  so  insulted  in  my  Ufe,"  she  said.  "Never.  Nobody  can  be 
genteel  around  here.  Annie,  bring  me  a  glass  of  water  upstairs — 
and  an  aspirin." 

Just  as  Grandma  was  leaving,  Aunt  Jennie  came  in,  dragging 
her  foot  slowly,  dressed  the  same  way  she  had  been  when  she 
came.  She  sat  down  at  the  table.  Grandma  sat  down,  too,  but 
she  didn't  look  at  Aimt  Jennie.  Aunt  Jennie  couldn't  reach 
anything  on  the  table  but  the  bread.  I  watched  her  take  a  slice 
and  begin  breaking  it  over  her  empty  plate.  It  didn't  look  like 
Grandma  was  going  to  do  anything  and  Annie  hadn't  come  back 
from  getting  the  aspirin  yet,  so  I  reached  for  a  vegetable  dish. 
It  was  heavy.  I  held  it  tightly  in  both  hands,  extending  it 
toward  Aunt  Jennie. 

"Have  beans,  Aunt  Jennie,"  I  said. 

Grandma  looked  at  me.  The  dish  tilted  and  the  hot  beans 
poured  out  over  my  hand  and  onto  the  table,  dripping  off  the 
edge. 

"Now  look  what  you've  gone  and  done,"  Annie  said  behind 
me.  "Give  me  that."  She  snatched  the  dish  from  my  hands 
and  gave  me  a  push  back  into  my  chair.  She  mopped  the  beans 
off  my  hand  with  a  dishcloth  and  then  began  on  the  table. 
Grandma  didn't  seem  to  notice  anything.  We  went  on  eating. 
That  was  the  last  time  we  had  dinner  in  the  big  dining  room. 

I  got  used  to  Aunt  Jennie  around  before  long.  She  wandered 
through  the  big  house,  dragging  her  paralyzed  leg — tall,  thin, 
stooped  and  dark — not  doing  anything  and  apparently  not  caring. 
She  didn't  bother  me  much  but  she  bothered  Grandma. 

"She  disapproves  of  us,"  Grandma  would  say,  twisting  her 
hands.  "She  used  to  let  us  alone.  But  now  she  watches  us. 
I  can  just  feel  her  eyes  watching  us."  Her  lips  would  tremble. 
"And  after  all  we've  done  for  her.   Given  her  a  home  and  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,"  Mama  would  interrupt  irritably,  "why 
can't  you  just  forget  it?" 

It  wasn't  just  Aunt  Jennie  who  let  us  alone.  Nobody  both- 
ered with  me  much.  Just  once  in  a  while  somebody  would. 
I  wished  they  would  let  me  alone  all  the  time.  Annie  did  every- 
thing for  me.  I  had  everything  I  needed.  I  was  fed,  washed, 
dressed.  As  soon  as  everybody  got  out  of  the  way,  I  would  run 
like  mad  to  play  with  the  kids  in  the  brick  house  across  the 
road.  They  were  let  alone  pretty  much,  too.  I  went  over  there 
first  with  Annie.  Dacy,  the  painted-up  colored  girl  that  kept 
the  kids,  was  a  good  friend  of  Annie's.  The  two  of  them  would 
leave  in  a  hurry  as  soon  as  they  got  off  work  and  would  come 
in  sometime  in  the  morning.  I  could  hear  them  outside  my 
window.  They  would  screech  up  to  the  house  in  a  jalopy  full 
of  singing,  yelling  darkies  just  before  dawn.  I  would  tip  out 
into  the  hallway  in  my  baggy  pajamas  and  lean  over  the  rail. 
When  Annie  came  in,  I  would  whisper  so  as  not  to  wake  any- 
body: "Annie's  got  a  sweetheart,  Annie's  got  a  sweetheart." 

"You  shut  your  mouf  and  go  to  bed." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you."  I  would  prance  down  the  stairs  just 
enough,  careful  to  stay  out  of  her  reach.  "Annie's  got  a  sweet- 
heart.   Annie's  got  a  sweetheart." 

"You  better  go  back  to  bed  and  shut  up,"  she  would  say, 
threatening  me  with  her  brown  hand. 

Something  would  move  in  Mama's  room.  Both  of  us  would 
scram — fast.  When  Mama  was  asleep,  she  wanted  to  stay  that 
way.  Usually,  though,  Annie  wasn't  very  careful.  She  knew 
Grandma  wouldn't  really  say  anything  to  her  for  fear  she  would 
quit,  and  just  anybody  wouldn't  work  for  the  wages  Annie  was 
getting.  But  Annie  was  doing  all  right.  She  put  up  a  good 
front  and  it  looked  respectable   for  her   to  work.     Plenty  of 
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people  gave  her  money.  Mama  wasn't  any  worry  for  Annie 
either.  She  didn't  care  what  she  did  or  how  she  did  it,  so  long 
as  she  had  her  clothes  out  at  the  right  time.  Besides,  Mama 
usually  came  in  later  than  Annie.  Mama  had  been  out  nearly 
every  night  since  I  could  remember.  I  didn't  like  the  guys  she 
ran  around  with.  They  called  me  "kid"  and  told  me  to  "beat  it." 
I  was  glad  to.  Usually  I  wasn't  around  in  the  first  place.  Usually 
I  was  across  the  road  playing. 

Sometimes  I  didn't  even  bother  to  come  home  for  meals.  We 
could  always  swipe  something  out  of  the  ice-box  when  Dacy 
wasn't  looking.  Annie  said  that  the  place  across  the  road  had 
been  a  part  of  Grandpa's  estate,  that  Grandma  had  sold  it  right 
after  Grandpa  died.  I  told  Jerry,  the  boy  my  age,  that  it  was 
ours  once.  He  said  it  wasn't,  it  was  his  Daddy's  and  he  was 
going  to  ask  him  if  it  wasn't.  I  could  have  argued  with  him, 
I  guess,  but  I  decided  to  let  it  pass.  I  could  see  that  he  didn't 
believe  Annie,  and  I  didn't  feel  like  asking  Grandma  if  it  were 
true. 

I  usually  got  the  best  of  Jerry,  though.  His  Daddy  was  a 
mill  supervisor  and  his  mother  was  a  secretary.  Nobody  at  my 
house  worked.  My  Grandpa  had  been  rich,  and  my  Mama  went 
to  parties  with  men  in  big  cars.  I  got  the  best  of  Jerry  the 
time  he  said  I  didn't  have  a  Daddy.  He  said  I  didn't  have  a 
daddy  and  I  said  I  did,  too.  He  said,  "Yeah,  where  is  he?"  and 
I  didn't  know.  I  said  I  didn't  know  but  would  he  like  to  see 
my  Grandpa's  picture? 

"Where  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Over  there,"  I  said,  pointing  across  the  road. 

"In  the  house?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  putting  my  hands  on  my  hips.  "You  aren't 
scared,  are  you?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  ain't  scared,  but  I  ain't  going  either." 

"Sissy,"  I  said.    "Sissy." 

"All  right,"  Jerry  said.    "Let's  go." 

We  slipped  through  the  front  door  and  peeked  into  the  parlor. 
Nobody  was  in  sight,  so  we  tiptoed  up  to  the  picture,  me  going 
ahead  of  Jerry.  Jerry  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  looked 
at  the  picture,  his  eyes  big.  "Gee,"  he  whispered.  He  looked 
little  standing  in  front  of  the  big  gilt  frame. 

"Grandpa  was  rich,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear.  My  voice  sounded 
so  loud  in  the  quiet  room  it  scared  me. 

"Gee,"  he  said  again. 

Then  we  heard  somebody  walking  in  the  back  of  the  house 
and  we  had  to  get  out — fast. 

The  next  day  I  decided  that  I  was  going  to  find  out  if  I  had 
a  daddy  or  not.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  where  Annie  was 
cooking  dinner.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  propped  my  elbows 
on  the  table. 

"What  you  want?"  Annie  asked. 

"Have  I  got  a  daddy,  Annie?"  I  asked. 

"Everybody  got  a  daddy,"  she  said. 

"Jerry  said  I  didn't,"  I  said,  rolling  a  glass  across  the  table 
and  catching  it  just  before  it  fell  off. 

"Jerry  don't  know  'bout  your  daddy,"  Annie  said,  taking  the 
glass  away  from  me. 

"Do  you  know  'bout  my  daddy,  Annie?"  I  asked. 

"I  never  saw  him,"  Annie  said.  "They  got  a  annulment. 
Now  you  get  out  of  here  and  quit  bothering  me." 

"What's  an  annulment?"  I  asked,  following  Annie  around 
the  room,  trying  to  step  on  her  shadow. 

"You  go  out  and  play,"  Annie  said. 

"Look,  Annie,"  I  said,  still  following  her.  "I'm  stepping  on 
your  shadow.    What's  an  annulment,  Annie?" 

"I  done  told  you  to  get  out,"  Annie  said,  taking  me  by  the 
arm  and  pushing  me  through  the  door.  "Now  git,"  she  said, 
closing  the  door  in  my  face. 

"I've  got  a  daddy,"  I  announced  to  Jerry  as  soon  as  I  saw  him 
the  next  day.    "They  got  an  annulment." 

"What's  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied.    "But  I've  got  a  daddy  anyway." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  Jerry  agreed.    "You've  got  a  daddy." 


Maybe  Grandma  and  Mama  knew  I  played  with  Jerry,  maybe 
they  didn't.  Anyway,  neither  of  them  said  anything  about  me 
being  away  so  much — but  once.  That  afternoon  Jerry  and  I 
had  been  whipping  each  other  with  branches  off  trees.  We  were 
dirty  and  Jerry  had  a  cut  on  his  face  when  I  decided  to  go  home. 
As  soon  as  I  walked  into  the  house  I  knew  I  was  in  for  it. 
Grandma  was  polishing  her  nails  and  Mama  was  pacing  the 
floor,  swearing.  She  probably  had  a  fight  with  one  of  the  men. 
She  always  paced  the  floor  and  swore  afterward.  I  was  always 
in  for  it,  too,  if  I  didn't  stay  out  of  her  reach.  I  came  in  before 
I  noticed  and  she  made  for  me. 

"Look  at  you,"  she  said.  "God,  are  you  a  mess!  Dirt  all  over. 
What  you  want  to  come  in  like  that  for?  Where  you  been  any- 
way?" She  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  and  started  shaking  me. 
She  didn't  care  about  the  dirt,  and  I  knew  it.  She  had  seen  me 
dirtier  and  hadn't  said  a  thing.  She  had  seen  me  come  in  late, 
too.  She  was  just  mad.  I  stiffened.  I  tried  to  keep  her  from 
budging  me. 

"Doris,"  Grandma  cried,  "what  are  you  doing  to  my  baby? 
Doris,  stop.  You  come  to  your  Grandma,  baby,"  she  said.  "I 
won't  let  her  hurt  you."  She  stretched  out  her  arms,  holding 
the  polish  brush  in  one  hand.  I  didn't  move.  I  planted  my  feet 
apart  on  the  floor  and  stuck  out  my  lip. 

Grandma  came  over  to  me  and  tried  to  cuddle  me  against  her, 
protecting  her  wet  polish  at  the  same  time.  "Don't  be  afraid," 
she  crooned.  "Granny  won't  let  her  hurt  you."  She  glanced 
at  Mama  reproachfully,  her  lip  trembling.  She  smelled  like 
talcum  powder  and  nail  fwlish. 

"All  right,"  Mama  shouted.  "All  right.  Spoil  her.  Make  a 
brat  out  of  her.  What  do  I  care?  She's  only  my  kid,  that's  all." 
She  turned  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  after 
her. 

Grandma  tried  to  pull  me  toward  her.  "Come  over  here  and 
sit  with  Granny,"  she  said.    "She  won't  let  her  hurt  her  baby." 

I  didn't  say  anything. 

Grandma  drew  away  and  sniffed  a  little,  her  nose  tilted.  "Then 
run  on  out  and  play,  dear,"  she  said,  "and  let  Granny  finish 
her  nails." 

I  stood  there. 

"Go  on,  dear,  run  on  outside." 

I  just  stared  at  her,  not  moving. 

"Oh,  dear,"  Grandma  said.  "Oh,  dear.  I  just  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  her."  She  fluttered  out  of  the  room  with  her 
wet  nails  held  out  in  front  of  her,  leaving  the  bottle  of  polish 
open  on  the  coffee  table.  "I  just  don't  understand  it,"  she  com- 
plained as  she  went  into  the  hall. 

I  turned  and  went  outside. 

I  kept  right  on  going  over  to  Jerry's,  though.  Except  on 
rainy  days.  Rainy  days  were  bad  days  for  me.  Grandma  would 
stay  in  her  room.  Mama  would  either  go  out  somewhere  or  stay 
in  her  room.  And  that  was  the  only  time  that  Annie  really 
stood  firm.  She  wouldn't  let  me  go  outside.  "No,"  she  would 
say,  "you  can't  go  outside.  You'll  track  mud  in  all  over  the 
house." 

Usually  I  would  pick  on  Annie  until  it  looked  like  she  was 
going  to  hit  me,  then  I  would  start  to  rummage  through  the 
house.  But  after  a  while,  I  had  found  everything  that  everybody 
had  hid.  When  there  was  a  fire  in  the  big  parlor,  it  was  better. 
The  rest  of  the  house  was  gloomy,  with  shadows  piled  up  against 
the  dark  wainscoating.  Around  the  fire  it  was  bright — brighter 
than  on  sunny  days.  Aunt  Jennie  would  sit  hunched  over  in  the 
big  chair  beside  the  fire  and  stare  into  it,  her  eyes  glittering,  not 
saying  anything.  I  would  sit  on  the  floor  on  the  other  side, 
staring  into  it,  too,  not  saying  anything.  We  sat  in  the  shifting 
blotch  of  yellow  while  the  flames  twisted  up  from  around  the 
logs,  joined,  and  leapt  up  the  black  chimney — blue-tipped,  danc- 
ing. They  were  castles.  They  rose,  rose  and  towered  in  the 
blackness.  Then  a  log  would  break  and  they  would  fall  in  a 
snapping  shower  of  sparks.    Then  others  rose  and  others  fell  .  .  . 

Grandma  decided  to  sell  the  house.  I  never  knew  exactly 
when,  but  I  heard  her  talking  to  Mama.   The  town  was  moving 


out  that  way,  she  said.  She  ought  to  sell  in  the  interest  of 
progress.     "John  always  used  to  say  .  .  ."  she  began. 

"Progress,  hell!"  Mama  interrupted. 

Grandma  began  planning  a  party  after  that.  She  opened  up 
the  big  parlor  and  turned  on  all  the  chandeliers.  Even  the  hall- 
way was  lighted  and  the  doors  to  the  dining  room  were  rolled 
back.  I  watched  Annie  and  Grandma  making  the  refreshments. 
I  told  Jerry  to  watch  the  house  that  night,  that  we  were  having 
a  party.  Maybe  he  could  even  sneak  up  and  look  into  the  window 
if  he  were  careful.  I  knew  that  Annie  would  put  me  to  bed  early. 
I  knew  she'd  be  busy,  too,  and  wouldn't  bother  with  me  after- 
ward. That  night  I  waited  until  everyone  was  making  a  lot 
of  noise  downstairs,  then  I  padded  out  into  the  hall.  When  I 
peeked  over  the  rail,  I  could  see  the  hall  and  the  whole  parlor 
beyond.  It  was  full  of  people.  Most  of  them  I  had  never  seen 
before  and  all  of  them  were  old.  A  group  of  women  were  talking 
underneath  me.  I  lay  down  flat  on  my  stomach  so  they  couldn't 
see  me. 

"Really,  dear,  there  hasn't  been  a  party  on  this  side  of  town 
in  twenty  years.    Why,  all  the  old  set's  gone  .  .  ." 

"Betty's  not  any  better  off  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us,"  another 
said.  "She's  sold  this  place.  I  suspect  it  doesn't  even  belong 
to  her  now." 

Just  then  the  front  door  opened  and  Mama  came  in  with  a 
man.  She  had  on  a  long  black  dress.  Her  face  was  white  and 
her  hair  was  mussed.  She  walked  into  the  parlor  and  straight 
to  the  punch  bowl,  her  arm  linked  through  the  man's.  Every- 
body stopped  talking  and  looked  at  her.  I  could  hear  her.  She 
turned  to  the  man  and  said,  "Darling,  pour  me  some  punch," 
and  giggled. 

He  laughed,  too.  "Beautiful,"  he  said,  "I  would  love  to.  Here," 
he  said,  picking  up  a  glass,  "have  one.    And  here,  have  another." 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  Mama  said  in  a  loud  voice,  holding 
the  two  glasses  high,  "I  propose  a  toast  —  a  toast  to  the  best 
damn  party  my  Mama  ever  gave."  Then  she  turned  and  faced 
Grandpa's  picture,  holding  the  glasses  even  higher.  "And  a  toast 
to  Papa,"  she  cried,  "the  man  of  the  age."  She  stood  there  a 
minute,  then  reeled  across  the  room  and  clicked  one  of  her  glasses 
to  Grandma's.  Grandma  didn't  move  her  glass.  "You  don't  like 
it,  do  you?"  Mama  said.  She  laughed.  Then  she  stopped  laughing 
suddenly  and  raised  her  hand  high  again,  dropping  the  glass. 
The  broken  pieces  tinkled  in  the  silent  room.  Then  she  threw 
the  other  glass  to  the  floor.  "Party's  over,  folks,"  she  said,  and 
laughed  again.    "Party's  over." 


The  next  day  a  man  came  with  a  stack  of  papers.  He  talked 
to  Grandma  and  Mama  in  the  parlor.  I  was  going  past  on  my 
way  out  and  saw  him  there.  I  stopj>ed  and  listened.  Grandma 
was  saying  something  about  progress  again. 

"Yes'm,  that's  right,"  the  man  said. 

"Yeah,  that's  right  —  progress,"  Mama  muttered. 

Aunt  Jennie  was  just  standing  there.  She  saw  me  but  she 
didn't  say  anything.  I  went  on  out.  I  went  across  the  road 
and  told  Jerry  that  we  were  selling  the  house. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  live  there  any  more?"  he  asked,  screwing 
up  his  face. 

"I  don't  know.     I  don't  guess  so,"  I  said. 

"Not  ever?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  guess  so,"  I  said.  We  just  stood  there  for  a  while — not 
saying  anything,  not  looking  at  each  other.  He  scratched  in 
the  sand  with  his  toe.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  "Look,"  I 
said  finally,  "let's  go  get  something  to  eat.  I'll  race  you  to  the 
back." 

We  ran  and  stumbled  up  the  back  steps  panting.  We  didn't 
talk  about  the  moving  any  more. 

Then  we  moved.  A  man  in  a  big  truck  came  and  took  part 
of  our  furniture.  Grandpa's  picture  came  oflf  the  wall,  leaving 
a  light  square.     Annie  packed  my  clothes  and  left. 
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"Is  she  going  for  good?"  I  asked  Grandma. 

Grandma  was  fluttering  around  the  house  with  a  white  thing 
around  her  hair.  "What,  dear?"  she  asked,  absently  tugging  at 
a  drape. 

"Is  Annie  leaving  for  good?"  I  repeated. 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  replied,  giving  the  drape  another  tug. 

"Where's  she  going?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  dear,"  Grandma  said.  "Now  run  on  outside." 
She  gave  me  a  push.    "Granny's  busy  now." 

The  next  day.  Grandma,  Aunt  Jennie,  Mama,  and  I  got  into 
a  taxi.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  a  taxi,  but  I  didn't 
much  care.  As  we  moved  away,  I  saw  Jerry  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  road  staring  at  us,  with  his  hands  stuck  down  deep 
in  the  pockets  of  his  overalls.  His  little  sisters  were  standing 
beside  him,  hand  in  hand.  The  youngest  had  her  thumb  in  her 
mouth,  looking  at  us  from  under  her  bangs.  I  didn't  feel  like 
waving  at  them  just  then,  but  I  turned  around  in  the  seat  and 
stared  back.  Jerry  was  always  muttering  something  about  not 
having  anything  but  a  girl  to  play  with.  I  said  that  I  could 
beat  him  up  any  day.     And  I  could. 


I  watched  Jerry  get  littler  and  littler  behind  us.  And  the 
house  got  littler  and  littler,  too. 

"Turn  around,"  Mama  said.  "What  are  you  looking  at?" 

We  moved  into  a  three-room  furnished  apartment  in  town. 
Grandma  had  to  move  the  sofa  to  hang  Grandpo's  picture,  but 
it's  still  there.  Aunt  Jennie's  getting  a  little  feeble  now.  Grandma 
dresses  up  in  some  of  her  old  clothes  and  what's  left  of  her 
jewelry  and  takes  Aunt  Jennie  up  on  the  roof  in  the  sun.  They 
don't  talk  to  anybody.  Mama  still  goes  out  at  night  and  comes 
in  tight.  Sometimes  she  gets  drunk  right  in  her  room.  I  get 
up  every  morning  before  everyone  else,  drink  some  coffee  and 
go  to  work.  Sometimes  Aunt  Jennie  will  eat  with  me.  I  don't 
like  my  job  much,  but  somebody's  got  to  work  around  here. 
Sometimes  at  night  I  go  out  for  a  big  time.  Sometimes  I  just 
walk  with  a  bunch  of  girls  up  and  down  the  streets  and  watch 
the  hghts  go  on,  or  maybe  go  to  a  movie.  I  used  to  think  maybe 
I'd  go  back  and  see  the  house  sometime,  but  I  never  have.  I  don't 
suppose  I  ever  will.  Somehow  I  don't  see  much  point  in  it  any 
more. 


DAVID  WAGONER: 

The  Liberation 

Gus  opened  the  front  door,  and  she  was  there  in  the  living- 
room  with  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  She  was  wedged 
into  the  biggest  easy  chair  with  her  fat  backsides  crushing  the 
cushions.    The  principal  got  up. 

Gus  said,  "Forgive  how  I'm  look."  He  shuffled  his  feet  a  little 
on  the  rug. 

She  glanced  at  him  once,  and  then  turned  away.  "You  know 
my  husband?" 

The  principal  said,  "Yes,  we've  met.     How  are  you?" 

Gus  closed  the  door  and  took  off  his  dirty  gloves.  "Oh,  well, 
I'm  walking." 

She  looked  at  Gus  again  and  said,  "The  pie's  in  the  kitchen." 
Then  to  the  principal,  "Please,  sit  down." 

He  did,  and  he  adjusted  the  grey  flannel  pants  carefully  at 
the  bend  of  his  knees.  His  face  was  calm  and  thin.  "Been 
working  hard,  Mr.  Coulis?" 

Gus  started  for  the  kitchen.  "Yeah.  Right  out  front.  We 
got  pretty  bad  bunch  of  track." 

"Oh,  you  work  for  the  railroad?" 

A  train  roared  by  outside,  shaking  the  whole  house,  and  they 
all  waited  for  it  to  pass. 

She  squirmed  right  and  left  and  said,  "About  the  meeting 
next  week?" 

Gus  went  into  the  kitchen  and  listened  to  them  talk  about 
boards.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  ran  his  hand  over  the  thin 
horseshoe  of  black  hair.  He  could  see  the  pie  on  the  second  shelf 
of  the  cupboard,  and  he  knew  she'd  put  it  there  so  he'd  have  to 
stand  on  a  stool  to  get  it.  There  was  only  one  piece  left,  and 
he  used  his  fingers  to  eat  it,  letting  a  blob  of  raspberries  drop 
from  his  lips  to  the  table.  Through  the  open  kitchen  door  he 
could  hear  them  talking. 

Mrs.  Coulis  said,  "Of  course,  the  main  problem  is  keeping  the 
wrong  people  from  coming." 

And  the  principal  said  something. 

Outside,  muffled  by  the  walls  of  the  house,  one  of  the  rookies 
on  the  section  gang  missed  a  spike  and  hit  the  rail.  The  long 
ring  pulsed  through  the  conversation  in  the  livingroom.  Gus 
knew  it  was  that  big  dumb  Mex  who'd  done  it. 

Mrs.  Coulis  said,  "I'm  in  favor  of  expelling  all  three  of  them." 

The  principal's  voice  rose  a  little.  "I  thought  you'd  feel  .  .  ." 
and  the  rest  was  mumbling. 

Lifting  his. head  up  and  raising  his  hand  high,  Gus  got  the 
rest  of  the  pie  in  his  mouth.     He  wiped  his  chin  on  his  sleeve 
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and  heard  Nick,  the  parrot,  squawk  out  the  only  phrase  he  knew 
from  the  corner  by  the  front  window.  Gus  waited  in  the  silence 
for  what  she  always  said  about  the  parrot. 

"It's  Gus's  parrot." 

He  put  the  pie  plate  in  the  sink.  When  he  rubbed  his  hands 
against  his  overalls,  the  material  had  that  good  dirty  feel  that 
took  you  a  week's  wear  to  get.  Tonight  she  would  wash  them 
and  spoil  it  all.  The  white  places  would  show  up  against  the 
blue,  and  Miguel,  the  Mex  spiker,  would  say,  "She  washed  'em," 
like  it  was  a  joke.  In  the  mirror  over  the  sink,  he  looked  at 
himself  and  was  happy  about  the  stubble  and  tan  on  the  small 
round  face.     It  made  him  look  strong. 

The  principal  said,  "In  all  fairness,  we  should  .  .  ."  something 
something  something. 

Gus  stood  by  the  door  to  the  livingroom.  The  gang  in  front 
would  be  loafing  by  now,  and  he  wanted  to  get  out  there  and 
holler  at  them.  But  she'd  get  mad  if  he  went  through  the  room 
again  when  the  principal  was  there.  He  could  go  out  the  back 
door,  but  that  would  be  giving  in,  so  he  stood  and  waited  for  a 
moment. 

Mrs.  Coulis  said,  "That's  all  very  well  .  .  ."  and  then  some- 
thing, and  then,  "It's  drafty  in  here."  She  got  up  and  shut  the 
door  to  the  kitchen. 

Gus  stepped  away  from  the  wall  and  looked  at  the  door  she'd 
shut  on  him.  Well,  so.  He  opened  it  and  went  into  the  living- 
room.  "Well,  back  to  work.  Ever'body  loafing  if  I  don't  go 
out  there." 

The  principal  got  up  again,  and  this  time  she  got  up  too, 
smoothing  the  print  house-dress  where  she  had  sat  on  it.  Her 
hair  was  in  its  usual  Monday  shape  with  wisps  of  it  hanging 
down  behind  and  tangled  around  her  ears. 

Gus  made  the  most  of  it.  It  was  her  fault.  "Pretty  hot  today, 
by  golly.    Wish  I  was  just  sit  around." 

The  principal  smiled,  but  before  he  could  say  anything,  Mrs. 
Coulis  said,  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow  about  it.  We'll  straighten 
it 'out." 

The  principal  moved  toward  the  door.    "I  ought  to  be  going." 

Gus  followed  them.  "How  about  straighten  up  the  track 
outside?" 

She  said,  "I  think  the  only  way  is  to  expel  them.  Teach  them 
better  manners." 

Nick,  the  parrot,  green  and  orange  against  the  drab  wallpaper, 
said  his  only  piece  in  a  puzzled,  raucous  voice,  "Well,  for  Chris- 
sakes." 

Gus  felt  pleased  with  himself  somehow,  and  she  stood  in  the 
doorway  saying  scattered  goodbyes  to  the  principal  and  pretend- 
ing she  hadn't  noticed.    When  the  principal  had  wound  around 


the  three  elms  and  was  on  his  way  across  the  tracks,  she  turned 
to  Gus  and  just  looked  at  him. 

Gus  said,  "Well,  is  pretty  hot  today,  all  right." 

She  let  the  screen  door  slam  shut.  "Take  that  parrot  away. 
While  the  principal  was  here,  he  said  it  three  times.  Three 
times." 

Slowly,  Gus  put  on  his  gloves  again  and  looked  through  the 
rusty  screen  at  the  section  gang,  slumping  around  a  small  patch 
of  track  and  not  doing  much.   "It's  good  parrot.    I  like  him." 

"He's  an  indecent  bird  that  ought  to  be  choked  and  thrown 
away."  Her  pink  jowls  were  quivering  a  little,  and  a  bit  of  hair 
hung  down  to  her  eyebrows.  She  waited,  looking  down  at  Gus, 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips. 

"No.    He's  look  pretty  and  say  the  right  things." 

"One  thing.    Only  one  thing.    And  you  taught  him." 

Gus  looked  out  at  the  tracks  and  wondered  if  they  would 
ever  get  done  putting  the  new  ties  in.  He  kept  looking,  and 
soon  she  turned  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  He  heard  her  clat- 
tering pans  and  running  water,  and  then  he  heard  a  glass  break, 
but  she  didn't  say  anything  out  loud. 

He  didn't  want  to  go  out  and  work  right  away.  He  walked 
to  the  parrot's  cage  and  looked  at  Nick,  who  was  chinning  him- 
self with  his  beak  and  giving  little  awks  once  in  awhile.  Gus 
reached  between  the  wires  and  scratched  the  parrot's  back.  "You 
pretty  good  boy."  Nick  kept  grasping  and  releasing  the  swing 
and  the  bars  with  his  claws  and  holding  onto  the  top  of  the 
cage  all  the  time  with  his  beak. 

She  wanted  him  to  get  rid  of  the  parrot.  Well,  no.  On  the 
other  wall  were  the  tintypes  of  her  grandfather  and  her  great- 
grandfather, both  ministers.  They  had  beards  like  the  Greek 
priests  he  had  seen  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  she  said  these  were 
better  men.  And  above  them  was  the  single  cracked  picture 
of  her  first  husband  with  dusty  crepe  all  around  it.  He  looked 
pretty  clean  in  spite  of  the  dust.  She  said  he  had  had  nice  fine 
hands  and  used  to  wave  them  around  a  good  deal.  Well,  that's 
all  right.  Under  the  picture  was  the  fat  mahogany  chair  that 
nobody  ever  sat  in.  Gus  sat  in  it  once  in  awhile  when  she  wasn't 
there,  but  it  was  sort  of  stiff  against  his  butt. 

Nick  started  to  say,  "Well  .  .  ."  and  then  he  didn't. 

In  a  little  town  everybody  couldn't  be  a  minister.  There  were 
lots  of  other  things,  some  even  better.  Once  he  had  hung  up 
a  picture  of  his  father  in  a  Greek  Army  uniform  and  holding  a 
rifle.  She  had  made  him  take  it  down  when  some  women  were 
coming  over  to  talk  about  bridges,  and  he'd  never  put  it  up  again. 

From  the  kitchen  she  said,  "Take  that  parrot  away  now." 

He  didn't  think  he  would.  He  went  to  the  door,  ready  to  go 
out  and  make  the  gang  work  pretty  hard  even  in  the  sun,  but  he 
stopped  halfway  out  the  door  because  Miguel,  the  Mex  spiker, 
and  another  Mex  were  coming  up  the  flagstone  path  to  the  house. 
They  had  their  gloves  off,  and  Miguel  was  grinning.  The  other 
Mex  was  carrying  the  water  pail,  and  they  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

Miguel  said,  "Some  water?" 

Gus  motioned  with  his  head.    "Around  back." 

He  turned  and  went  through  the  living  room,  pausing  at  the 
side  window  to  see  if  the  Mexes  were  coming.  They  shuffled  by, 
and  Gus  got  a  good  look  at  Miguel's  worn-out  overall  jacket. 
His  pants  were  too  big,  and  they  didn't  divide  at  the  crotch 
until  just  above  his  knees.  Gus  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
stopped  when  he  saw  her  running  wash  through  a  wringer.  She 
didn't  look  up  when  he  scraped  his  feet  on  the  linoleum,  so  he 
went  to  the  back  door,  hoping  she  wouldn't  mind  the  Mexes. 
Maybe  she  was  going  to  pout  this  time.  He  opened  the  door, 
and  Miguel  stood  there  grinning  with  some  of  his  teeth  missing 
and  his  hair  sticking  out  all  ways  from  under  his  floppy-brimmed 
hat. 

Gus  said,  "Come  in." 

They  trooped  by,  and  Miguel  said  something  in  Spanish.  Gus 
noticed  the  other  Mex  was  the  dumpy  one  that  never  said  much, 
the  one  who  sat  down  and  sang  when  there  was  nothing  to  do. 
Miguel  took,  his  hat  off,  but  the  other  Mex  stood  by  the  cupboard 
with  his  pail  and  looked  around. 


Gus  went  to  him  and  took  the  pail  away  and  began  to  fill  it 
at  the  sink.  The  water  came  slowly  and  sounded  tinny  in  the 
bottom. 

Miguel  said,  "She  wash  'em  yet?" 

Gus  looked  at  him,  and  Miguel  was  smiling  and  fanning  him- 
self with  the  limp  brim  of  his  hat. 

"No." 

Miguel  was  looking  at  her  there  in  the  alcove,  bent  over  a 
tub  and  holding  a  p>air  of  socks  and  swishing  them  around  in 
the  clear  water.    "This  is  good  house,  boss." 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  Gus  watched  the  other  Mex, 
who  was  looking  up  into  the  cupboard  where  the  bottle  of  rye 
was.     He  had  on  khaki  pants  and  a  hat  with  the  brim  cut  off. 

She  came  out  into  the  room  and  looked  at  all  of  them.  She 
was  holding  the  pair  of  socks  against  her  hip,  and  they  dripped 
on  the  floor.    "All  right.    What's  this?" 

Gus  smiled.  "These  work  for  me.  This  is  Miguel  and  his 
friend.    They  getting  water  now." 

Miguel  bowed  a  little  from  the  waist  and  said,  "I  hear  much 
about  you.     I  am  very  happy.     I  service  you." 

The  other  Mex  leaned  against  the  cupboard  and  didn't  say 
anything.     He  looked  up  at  the  bottle  on  the  second  shelf. 

She  said,  "Gu5,  since  when  is  this  a  water  station?  I'm 
working." 

"I  think  maybe  you  like  to  meet  who  I  work  with.  They 
very  good  workers." 

Miguel  smiled  and  hitched  his  pants  up.  He  said,  "You  have 
excellent  husband.  He  is  so  strong  for  a  very  small  man.  He 
love  you,  por  cierto,  and  you  wash  pants  very  often." 

Gus  waited,  listening  to  the  water  run  in  the  pail,  and  he 
hoped  she  wouldn't  look  at  the  other  Mex  because  his  fly  was  half 
open.  Maybe  she  wouldn't  notice.  He  wanted  to  make  a  good 
impression  with  these  men.  They  were  good  and  knew  how  to 
work  once  in  a  while. 

She  said,  "Get  out  of  here.  This  is  my  kitchen,  and  I  can't 
work  with  everybody  standing  around." 

Gus  looked  at  the  pail  and  it  was  almost  full.  "Sure.  Sure. 
Just  a  minute.    We  got  to  work  pretty  soon." 

Miguel  kept  the  tilted  grin  on  his  face.  "On  our  honor,  we 
will  leave,  but  some  outside  are  thirsty." 

She  looked  at  Gus  and  cupped  her  hand  under  the  dripping 
socks.    "I  knew  your  friends  before  I  met  them." 

Gus  tried  to  think  of  something  good  to  say.  If  she  would 
like  them,  maybe  he  could  have  a  small  party  in  the  house  some 
night,  and  she  would  be  kind  and  interesting  and  ask  about 
Mexico  and  even  ask  about  Athens  like  she  used  to.  He  watched 
the  dumpy  Mex  sneak  his  hand  up  to  the  shelf  and  take  the 
bottle  of  rye,  and  then  slip  it  into  his  belt  beneath  the  worn  blue 
jacket.  Gus  didn't  look  at  her,  because  he  didn't  want  to  know 
right  away  whether  she  had  noticed  or  not.  He  didn't  want  her 
to  decide  everything  right  now. 

Miguel  said,  "I  knew  you,  Senora  Gus,  from  what  he  said  out 
along  the  tracks.    You  are  great." 

And  Gus  knew  she  hadn't  seen,  because  she  didn't  holler  out. 

She  said,  "A  nut-house."  And  she  went  back  into  the  alcove 
to  the  round  tub. 

Gus  lifted  the  pail  out  of  the  sink  and  couldn't  think  what 
to  do  to  make  her  like  these  men.  There  was  something  bad 
about  it  all,  because  they  weren't  like  he  wanted  them  to  be. 
They  hadn't  done  the  strong  things  they  could  do. 

The  short  Mex  by  the  cupboard  said  something  quick  to 
Miguel. 

Miguel  looked  at  Gus.    "You  have  a  bathroom  for  Paco?" 

Gus  started  to  say  something  about  the  new  tile-covered  room 
on  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen,  but  she  leaned  up,  sweating, 
from  the  hot  water. 

She  said,  "The  out-house.    The  out-house  down  the  garden." 

Miguel  told  the  other  Mex  about  the  out-house  and  pointed 
through  the  back  door  down  the  garden  walk.  He  left  with 
one  arm  held  stiffly  against  his  side  and  his  safety  shoes  scraping 
down  the  stairs. 
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Gus  knew  the  dumpy  Mex  had  the  bottle  and  was  going  to 
drink  it.  She  would  wonder  where  the  rye  had  gone,  but  he 
could  tell  her  he  had  taken  it  himself.  She  would  be  angry,  but 
not  the  kind  of  angry  she  would  be  if  she  knew  the  Mex  had 
taken  it.  They  should  have  all  acted  different  somehow.  Once, 
she  had  told  him  about  the  way  the  school  board  had  treated 
a  kid  for  stealing.  He  couldn't  tell  her  that  it  was  a  different 
thing  with  whiskey  and  a  Mex. 

Miguel  said,  "I  will  sit  outside  un  momentito.  I  am  glad  to 
meet  you,  Senora."  He  picked  up  the  pail  of  water  from  the 
sink  and  carried  it  out  onto  the  porch  and  didn't  let  the  screen 
door  slam. 

She  didn't  say  anything  and  kept  splashing  clothes  around  in 
the  tub.  Gus  went  over  behind  her  and  put  his  arms  around 
her  waist.   The  front  of  the  apron  was  wet  against  his  hands. 

Gus  said,  "You  like  my  friends?" 

She  surged  back  against  him  gently.  "Leave  me  alone.  They 
aren't  clean.    They  are  dirtier  than  you  are." 

"We  work  for  money  and  for  the  big  trains  going  through." 
He  waited  with  his  arms  still  around  her.    "I  love  you." 

"Get  out  of  here  now.     Never  mind  that." 

Gus  went  out  beside  Miguel  and  leaned  against  the  porchpost. 
"Let's  get  back  to  work." 

"No,  no.  Not  now.  Let's  wait  for  Paco.  Only  a  minute." 
Miguel  sat  on  the  top  stair  and  looked  out  over  the  garden  and 
at  the  big  patch  of  rhubarb.    "Where's  the  papagayo?" 

"The  what?" 

"The  parrot.  The  one  you  tell  about.  Nick." 

Gus  spit  and  put  on  his  gloves.   "Oh,  he's  in  the  front  room." 

Miguel  said,  "He's  still  saying  it  like  always?    Still  so  loud?" 

"You  bet." 

Miguel  smiled  and  nodded.  "Good."  He  hummed  a  little  to 
himself.  "I  wish  Paco  would  not  hurry."  He  pushed  his  hat 
back  and  hummed.  "I  wish  I  had  a  good  parrot  who  could  say 
Chrissakes." 

Gus  looked  up  and  saw  Paco  come  from  the  out-house  and 
start  down  the  crooked  pathway  to  the  porch.  He  was  leaning 
to  one  side,  and  sometimes  he  would  go  to  that  side  for  a  ways, 
and  then  come  back  part  way.  He  had  the  bottle  in  his  hand, 
and  it  was  empty,  and  when  he  got  to  the  rhubarb  patch,  he 
threw  the  bottle  in  and  laughed  in  a  high  voice. 

Miguel  said,  "Oh,  oh." 

The  dumpy  Mex  stood  in  one  place  and  began  to  wave  his 
arms.  He  started  to  lean  that  same  way  again,  and  then  he 
just  kept  on  going  that  way  until  he  fell  in  among  the  rhubarb. 
He  started  shouting  very  loud  in  Spanish. 


Before  Gus  could  move  or  do  anything,  she  was  standing  in 
the  doorway.  Miguel  ran  down  the  path  and  picked  up  the 
empty  bottle  and  Paco.  They  fought  a  little  bit  in  the  rhubarb 
patch  and  fell  down  once. 

She  looked  at  Gus  and  said,  "Get  them  away  from  the  house." 

He  went  down  the  stairs.    "Yes,  yes." 

Miguel  was  half-dragging,  half-carrying  Paco  down  the  walk, 
and  he  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  when  Gus  did. 

She  looked  at  the  empty  bottle  in  Miguel's  hand  and  said, 
"Our  bottle." 

Gus  said,  "Get  him  out  of  here." 

Miguel  started  around  the  side  of  the  house  with  Paco.  He 
looked  sorry. 

Gus  went  up  the  stairs,  past  the  full  pail  of  water,  and 
squeezed  by  her  into  the  kitchen.  He  sat  down  at  the  table 
and  waited  for  her  to  begin.  Now  it  was  all  killed.  He  waited 
for  the  things  she  could  say  this  time. 

"Never  let  those  people  in  the  house  again."  Then  she  paused. 
"Dirty  thieves."  She  paused.  "I'm  going  to  wash  your  pants 
every  week."    She  paused.    "Take  that  parrot  away  now." 

Gus  looked  up  at  her,  and  she  was  huge  against  the  light  from 
the  doorway.  Her  legs  were  planted  squarely,  and  she  looked 
like  a  goddess  or  a  church.  Gus  put  on  his  cap  and  smiled. 
"O.K.,  honey."  He  walked  into  the  livingroom.  Well,  it  was 
all  right. 

She  was  still  standing  there  when  he  looked  around.  She  said, 
"Take  the  parrot  away,"  and  she  sounded  very  gentle. 

Nick  was  hopping  inside  his  cage,  and  when  Gus  came  up 
and  unhooked  the  cage  from  its  stand,  he  said,  "Well,  for  Chris- 
sakes." 

Gus  went  out  the  front  door  and  down  the  stairs  to  the  walk. 
The  section  gang  was  loafing,  but  when  they  saw  him,  they  got 
together  again.  The  big  dumb  rookie  Mex  hit  the  rail  instead 
of  the  spike,  and  it  rang  and  rang. 

Gus  said,  "Hey,  wise  up!  All  you  guys  busy  it  up  here  pretty 
damn  quick."  He  walked  along  the  rails  and  saw  Miguel  tamping 
in  a  new  tie. 

Miguel  looked  up.   "Paco  is  sleep,  boss." 

Gus  kept  going  and  saw  the  dumpy  Mex  lying  in  the  weeds 
at  the  side  of  the  tracks.     His  hat  was  over  his  face. 

Miguel  asked  from  behind,  "What  you  doing  with  Nick?" 

Gus  turned  on  him.  "You  get  to  work,  and  you  better  get 
plenty  dirty."  Then  he  walked  along  the  tracks,  and  Nick  said 
awk  a  couple  of  times.  She  was  right.  A  bird  was  no  good  that 
could  only  say  one  thing.  It  wasn't  a  decent  thing.  She  was 
just  about  right  every  time.  Gus  wondered  if  Nick  would  forget 
how  to  say  it  among  the  trees  and  the  crows. 


LLOYD  C  PARKS: 

Sonnet 


Righteously  in  a  big  gim-crack  house 
By  taper  like  an  order  of  nuns  I  know 
They  live  obscured  to  light  as  though  by  vow; 
Learned  in  piety,  but  for  no  holiness. 

To  enjoy  the  noise  of  the  mystic  tortured  mouse. 
That  gnaws  their  walls  in  search  of  bread  to  grow 
To  grace,  (it  thinks  the  graceless  grace  bestow), 
They  hood  the  day  to  hush  the  bird  remorse. 

In  perilous  balance  on  the  periphery. 

And  not  securely  central  radiance. 

They  lead  blind  mice  a  foolish  wasted  dance. 

Not  mice  blind-born  to  follow  mummery. 
But  those  rapt  on  the  skull's  concavity, 
Stumble,  spelled  in  a  perimetric  trance. 


The  Vine 


The  summer  passed  like  green  and  silver  screens 
As  we  crossed  the  lawn  to  reach  the  roses  where 
She  amiable,  loosed  and  spread  her  lark-wing  hair, 
And  smiled  her  hinted  secrets  of  quiet  dreams. 

She  and  I  there  standing,  grew  unfolding. 

Each  other's  suns  and  roots  and  warmest  soil. 

Even  thorns  were  sweet  in  the  press  as  coil 

On  coil  we  chmbed  the  blue  to  its  thickest  coloring. 

And  then  escaped  from  plot  and  gardening  reason. 
We  towered,  trellised  beyond  the  lake  of  the  sky. 
Petal,  spire,  past  the  sun's  swimming  eye. 
We  stopped, — to  wonder  at  the  heart's  lofty  treason. 

Our  mid-day  intent  was  hardly  so  bold; 
Only  to  be  a  part  of  roses'  breath. 
Surprised  at  sudden  growth,  at  the  will's  death, 
We  wound,  a  vine  tying  clouds  to  the  world. 
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EVELYN  DEWITT: 
The  Day  After 

When  the  sun  shone  through  the  cardboard  Venetian  Winds 
and  striped  across  her  face  she  wasn't  conscious  of  the  change. 
She  covered  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her  arm,  becoming  aware 
that  the  blond  hairs  were  tickhng  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  With 
each  breath  the  sheet  rose  and  fell,  sending  a  faint  breeze  across 
her  midriff  where  her  pajama  top  had  wrinkled  up.  She  lay  still, 
the  gray  haze  in  her  mind  gradually  drifting  away.  Her  brow 
wrinkled.  Something  was  the  matter,  but  she  couldn't  remember 
what.  Then  she  pulled  the  sheet  over  her  head  and  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  white  above  her.    She  was  dead. 

Everything  was  white.  Her  eyes  made  an  arc  around  her, 
but  all  she  saw  was  white.  It  was  a  sanitary  heaven  smelling 
weakly  of  laundry  soap,  only  she  didn't  believe  in  heaven.  Her 
gaze  dropped  to  the  light  blue  stripe  of  her  pajamas.  She  took  one 
hand  from  the  edge  of  the  sheet  and  placed  it  on  her  abdomen, 
then  her  chest,  then  her  face.  She  was  all  there:  nose,  lips,  eyes, 
ears,  fingers.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  watched  the  coccus-shaped 
black  spots  swim  around.  This  was  a  strange  way  to  be  dead. 
The  idea  of  heaven  and  hell  had  seemed  silly  when  she  was 
eighteen,  but  she  had  read  somewhere  about  a  fusion  with  nature, 
and  that  seemed  the  key  to  an  afterlife.  There  were  many  times 
when  she  thought  about  dying,  always  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
part  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Wordsworth  said  something  about  it 
in  her  little  pocketbook  of  his  verse.  But  what  did  it  mean  to  be 
lying  in  bed,  flesh  and  blood,  yet  knowing  she  was  dead?  She 
didn't  know  how,  but  she  was  as  sure  of  it  as  she  was  of  her 
own  name. 

Minna  Fant.  Miss  Minna  Fant,  daughter  of  Mrs.  H.  Fant  of 
the  Bronx,  New  York,  died  this  morning  of  .  .  .  what  had  she 
died  of?  She  opened  her  eyes  and  stared  at  the  white,  conscious 
that  it  had  happened  last  night,  but  not  remembering  how.  A 
needle  came  darting  through  her  head  when  she  tried  to  think 
back.  Well,  it  didn't  really  matter;  she  had  to  concentrate  on 
what  to  do  now.  There  was  a  queasy  feeling  in  her  stomach,  and 
she  felt  sick.  For  some  strange  reason,  whatever  the  powers  that 
be,  they  had  caused  her  to  die  but  left  her  body  living. 

She  threw  off  the  sheet  and  ran  into  the  bathroom.  She  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  avoid  the  bend  in  the  mirror  that  gave  her  nose  four 
nostrils  and  looked  at  herself  hard.  The  black  of  her  mascara 
was  in  the  wrinkle  below  her  eyes.  There  was  a  pimple  on  her 
chin  which  she  picked  at.  No,  she  couldn't  see  any  difference, 
there  were  her  large  brown  eyes,  her  long  nose,  her  mouth.  Her 
hair  was  stringy  except  for  the  ends  of  a  worn-out  permanent. 
She  should  have  rolled  it  up  last  night.  Rolled  it  up  for  a  dead 
person — she  began  to  laugh.  The  latest  mystery  thriller:  The 
Case  of  the  Curly-Headed  Ghost.  She  laughed  harder  and  leaned 
over  the  sink  holding  her  stomach.  What  a  ridiculous  idea!  When 
the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  she  took  some  deep  breaths  and  stopped 
laughing.  She  opened  her  mouth  wide  and  squeezed  her  neck 
down  so  that  she  could  look  all  the  way  in.  It  was  the  usual  red. 
The  laughter  had  helped  her  stomach,  and  she  was  hungry.  She 
turned  on  the  cold  water  and  splashed  her  face.  Then  her  teeth; 
she  might  as  well  get  dressed  and  go  to  work.  As  long  as  her  body 
remained  alive  she'd  have  to  eat  .  .  .  and  she  was  just  a  little 
curious  to  see  if  anyone  else  could  tell. 

It  was  7:15  when  she  got  into  her  slip.  She  went  to  the  closet 
and  pulled  her  black  suit  from  the  hanger — then  stopped.  No, 
she'd  wear  the  red  plaid,  she  hadn't  worn  it  since  the  day  Henry 
came  home.  There  was  a  gleam  in  her  eye  as  she  dropped  her  suit 
and  stepped  over  it  to  the  closet.  A  red  bow  in  her  hair,  ear- 
rings, and  she  was  ready.  Not  bad  looking  either,  except  for  the 
pimple,  and  she  had  a  good  figure.  She  slid  her  arm  imder  her 
shoulder-strap  bag,  picked  up  the  garbage,  and  snapped  the  door 
shut.  Dumping  the  garbage  in  the  incinerator,  she  pushed  the 
elevator  button  and  waited.  Strange  to  be  going  to  work 
knowing  it  didn't  matter  what  she  did.  Work  might  prove 
interesting,  for  a  change. 


The  subway  was  four  blocks  away,  and  she  half  ran  to  the 
entrance.  She  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  L,  wiping  the 
cinders  from  her  eyes.  "Not  today,"  she  called  to  the  Roman- 
like gray-haired  Italian  from  whom  she  bought  TIjc  Mirror.  Two 
at  a  time,  she  rushed  down  the  subway  steps  and  squeezed  her 
way  into  the  last  car.  She  could  still  smell  the  whipped  cream 
cakes  from  the  Pasticeria  right  by  the  subway  entrance.  Then 
the  scent  changed  to  dampness  and  melted  chocolate  and  feet, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes,  swinging  around  the  white  pole  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  train. 

The  forty-five  minute  subway  ride  was  fun.  The  people  were 
dominoes,  and  they  tumbled  out  of  the  box  at  every  station.  But 
today  she  forced  herself  not  to  watch  them,  for  she  had  a  lot  to 
think  about.  Dead.  She  still  couldn't  believe  it.  Yet  she  KNEW 
it  was  true!  It's  like  a  faith — you  just  know,  that's  all.  But  she 
couldn't  help  doubting  at  the  same  time.  No  explanation  for 
these  things.  She  had  thought  only  the  good  die  young,  and 
laughed  out  loud  at  the  thought.  Well,  why  did  she  die  at 
twenty-five?  She  certainly  hadn't  much  chance  for  happiness 
when  she  was  alive.  Maybe  she  was  dead  in  order  to  get  out  of 
her  misery.  They  only  do  that  to  animals,  but  it  was  an  idea. 
Still,  when  she  thought  about  her  childhood,  she  always  remem- 
bered one  day.  It  was  when  she  was  eleven,  the  year  after  Daddy 
died,  and  Mamma  was  in  bed  as  usual.  It  was  a  Saturday  or  a 
Sunday,  because  she  didn't  have  school.  She  had  made  some 
breakfast  for  Henry,  brought  the  water  for  Mamma  to  brush 
her  teeth  and  wash  her  face  in  the  dishpan,  and  since  it  was 
such  a  warm  day  she  put  on  her  navy  and  white  dotted  swiss 
dress.  Mamma  finally  got  comfortable,  so  she  took  her  folding 
chair  and  the  doll's  scarf  she  was  knitting  and  went  downstairs. 
The  other  girls  were  all  sitting  against  the  wall,  knitting  or  color- 
ing; she  unfolded  her  chair  and  joined  them.  They  were  talking 
about  the  gang  of  boys  around  the  corner,  the  one  Henry  was 
hanging  around  with.  They  were  giggling  about  the  words  the 
boys  had  scribbled  in  chalk  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  school. 
One  of  the  older  girls  was  going  to  tell  them  what  the  words 
meant.  She  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  girls  when  they 
started  talking  dirty.  Once  Mamma  had  cracked  her  across  the 
face  when  she  had  asked  her  what  one  of  the  words  meant,  so 
now  she  wouldn't  listen  to  them.  Mamma  didn't  get  mad  often, 
but  next  time  she'd  be  cranky  and  say  she  wasn't  feeling  well, 
and  Henry  and  Min  couldn't  go  to  the  movies.  There  wasn't 
any  use  in  upsetting  Mamma.  She  knitted  an  inch  on  the  red 
scarf,  then  tilted  her  chair  back  and  clasped  her  hands  behind 
her  head.  The  sun  felt  good  and  stinging  on  her  eyes,  and  she 
didn't  open  them  when  she  heard  the  boys  come  shouting  around 
the  corner.  They  came  up  to  her.  She  opened  her  eyes  and — the 
memory  still  made  her  shudder  in  disgust — they  belched  in  her 
face.  She  screamed  at  them,  and  they  all  ran  away  laughing. 
The  girls  began  to  laugh  too,  and  one  of  them  sneered  at  her. 
"Served  you  right  for  showing  off  the  hair  under  your  arms.  Miss 
Smarty-Pants."    She  ran  upstairs  crying. 

It  was  different  when  Daddy  was  alive.  He  would  take  her 
out  after  dark,  when  she  was  still  little,  and  tell  her  stories  about 
the  stars  and  the  moon  and  the  planets.  He  was  more  exciting 
than  Buck  Rogers,  and  she  and  Henry  would  go  out  to  the 
country  with  him  and  not  come  back  till  dark,  all  of  them  piled 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  rattley  Ford.  They  would  hold  hands 
as  they  listened  to  his  stories.  And  he  would  tell  them  to  stay 
together  always  and  watch  over  Mother.  Then  he  would  tell 
again  how  he  met  Mother,  and  in  her  mind's  eye  Min  would  act 
it  out.  Daddy  had  told  her  how  much  she  looked  like  Mother 
before  they  were  married,  and  Henry  was  a  Junior  through  and 
through.  But  when  they  returned.  Mamma  was  cranky  and 
would  cry,  and  things  weren't  the  same. 

Someone  near  her  got  off  the  train,  and  she  sank  down  into 
the  empty  seat.  The  last  of  the  curl  in  her  hair  was  coming  out 
in  the  dampness.  She  tingled  at  the  sensation  of  all  those  bodies 
pressing  in  around  her,  but  she  closed  her  eyes  again  and  let  her 
mind  wander  back.  Mamma  wouldn't  let  Iritnry  run  around 
with  those  boys  any  more  after  she  told  her  the  story,  so  she  and 
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Henry  began  to  play  with  each  other  all  the  time.  She  was  older 
and  used  to  think  up  the  games,  but  he  was  swell  to  play  with. 
And  later  on  she  began  to  help  him  with  his  homework  after 
school,  then  nights  after  work.  Of  course  they  had  their  fights, 
but  Mamma  wouldn't  let  them  last  very  long.  They  would  sit 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  play  casino  with  Mamma  night  after 
night.  Sometimes  Henry  would  go  out  on  a  date,  but  Min  was 
almost  always  there  to  read  the  mysteries  to  Mamma  or  comb  her 
hair  or  bring  in  the  food,  still  steaming,  on  the  pink  flowered 
tray.  But  best  of  all  was  going  to  the  movies  with  Henry  and 
coming  back  and  telling  Mamma  about  it.  Min  loved  the  movies, 
gangster  pictures  best  of  all.  She'd  grab  Henrjf's  hand  when  the 
killer  pointed  the  gun  at  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  squeeze  it  until 
Fred  MacMurray  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  blackjack.  The 
love  scenes  didn't  interest  her  much,  except  sometimes  when 
Barbara  would  make  Fred  squirm.  When  they  came  home  Mamma 
wotild  sit  up  brightly  and  ask  them  how  they  had  liked  the 
picture.  Henry  would  clear  his  throat  and  she  would  smile 
mysteriously  until  after  supper  when  the  dishes  were  washed  and 
put  away.  Then  she  would  put  on  her  black  dress  and  pearls  and  a 
chiffon  scarf  and  she  was  Barbara.  And  Henry  would  take  out  one 
of  his  old  water  pistols  and  act  out  Fred.  Mamma  would  watch 
them  for  an  hour  as  they  went  through  the  movie  scene  by  scene. 
Sometimes  she  would  get  so  wrapt  up  in  her  part  she  didn't  even 
mind  the  kiss  at  the  end. 

So  the  years  passed  by  with  Mamma  getting  better,  then  worse, 
then  better.  Min  didn't  mind  not  going  out.  The  last  date  she 
had  had  was  for  her  senior  formal,  and  Fred  kept  leaving  her 
because  he  had  hidden  a  bottle  of  Scotch  in  the  car.  After  a 
while  he  took  her  out  to  the  car  to  have  some,  but  all  she  could 
remember  now  was  Fred  tearing  down  the  road  eighty  miles  an 
hour  and  not  getting  out  of  the  car  when  they  stopped  in  front 
of  her  house.  She  preferred  being  with  Henry — and  then  the 
war  came  along.  Everyone  went  around  excited  and  scared  in 
those  days,  and  even  Mamma  began  listening  to  the  radio.  Henry 
didn't  talk  about  anything  but  flying  and  bombers  for  so  long 
she  finally  quit  her  job  and  got  a  C  rating  with  the  ODT  branch 
in  New  York.  The  job  was  mostly  routine  work,  but  after  Henry 
enlisted  and  went  overseas  she  had  something  to  write  him. 
Mamma  lived  for  his  letters,  even  though  he  stayed  in  England. 
And  she  was  glad  he  never  did  get  to  fly  in  the  air  corps.  But 
they  read  his  letters  over  and  over,  and  Mamma  would  knit  olive 
drab  socks  while  she  wrote  and  they  listened  to  the  radio. 

There  was  something  exciting  about  the  war  and  being  scared 
all  the  time;  sometimes  she  almost  liked  it.  It  was  fun  to  be  an 
air  raid  warden — and  it  was  important.  Everything  they  did 
was  connected  with  the  war;  saving  fat  and  waste  paper,  and 
buying  with  ration  books.  But  it  was  mostly  the  radio,  turned 
on  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  left  on  till  bedtime.  She  could 
never  get  away  from  it.  But  everyone  was  in  the  same  boat,  so 
she  and  Mamma  smiled  along  with  them.  She  even  kept  on 
smiling  when  she  got  the  letter  from  Henry  saying  that  he  had 
married  an  English  girl.  Mamma  started  crying,  but  she  finally 
got  her  quiet  and  convinced  her  that  his  wife  was  a  lovely  EngUsh 
girl — Henry  wouldn't  pick  out  anyone  who  wasn't.  They  sent 
over  all  the  spare  cash  they  could  scrape  up  when  Jimmie  was 
born,  and  when  they  finally  got  used  to  it  things  weren't  so 
different  after  all. 

Helen  and  Jimmie  didn't  get  across  until  four  months  after 
Henry  came  home.  He  told  her  all  about  Helen,  and  then  they 
began  doing  the  things  they  used  to  do:  movies  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  casino,  reading  the  same  mysteries,  and  a  musical 
for  special  occasions.  One  night,  when  Mamma  was  much  better, 
they  took  her  to  see  One  Touch  of  Venus  and  had  hot  chocolate 
and  the  famous  cheesecake  in  Lindy's  afterwards.  They  saw 
Georgie  Jessel  eating  a  few  tables  from  them.  It  was  a  big  night. 
She  loved  the  noise  of  the  dishes  clattering,  the  people  talking 
from  table  to  table,  the  revolving  doors.  And  Mamma  enjoyed 
herself  too,  even  if  she  did  stay  in  bed  the  next  day.  But  the  four 
months  went  by  very  quickly. 

She  knew  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  that  she  didn't  like 
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Helen.  The  baby  was  in  Mamma's  lap  and  Helen  had  her  legs 
crossed  as  she  sat  in  the  big  gold  arm  chair.  Blond  hair,  blue 
eyes — she'd  look  like  Madelaine  Carroll,  only  her  face  was  hard. 
She  saw  Helen's  glance  cover  her  shoes  to  her  face,  and  she  threw 
back  her  head  before  she  said  hello.  Mamma  was  crooning  in 
the  baby's  ear  and  bouncing  him  on  her  knee;  Henry  put  his 
arm  around  Helen,  grinned,  and  said,  "Here  she  is.  Sis.  Not  a 
bad  picker,  am  I?" 

She  walked  over  and  kissed  Helen  on  the  cheek.  "Glad  to  meet 
you,  Helen.   Welcome  home." 

They  couldn't  find  an  apartment  so  they  moved  into  Henry's 
room  and  Min's  room  was  made  into  a  nursery.  It  was  pretty 
hard  sharing  a  room  with  Mamma,  but  she  bore  up  for  a  while, 
until  the  day  she  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  found  Helen  cook- 
ing the  carrots  and  spinach  and  potatoes  all  in  the  same  pot. 
"Oh,  you  mustn't!"  she  pushed  past  her  and  took  the  pot  oflf 
the  stove.  "They're  supposed  to  cook  different  lengths  of  time 
if  you  want  to  get  any  vitamins  from  them.  Now  get  me  two 
more  pots." 

"Well,  really,  Minna  .  .  ."  but  Helen  got  them.  What  a  sullen 
attitude  Helen  took  when  she  tried  to  help.  Helen  hated  Amer- 
icans, she  was  sure.  And  she  knew  even  less  about  bringing  up 
babies  than  cooking.  Why,  once  Helen  took  the  baby  out  imme- 
diately after  a  bath,  and  she  had  to  march  them  right  back  in 
again. 

Helen  managed  Mamma  pretty  well,  so  Min  didn't  have  any 
scruples  when  she  moved  out  and  rented  a  room  by  herself 
downtown.  The  peace  and  quiet  were  wonderful — only  she'd 
still  like  to  know  why  little  Jimmie  didn't  look  at  all  like  Henry. 

It  was  strange  having  so  much  peace  and  quiet.  She  kept  the 
radio  on  all  the  time  for  company.  No  one  ever  came  to  see  her, 
although  that  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  arrange — all  the 
men  in  the  neighborhood  were  making  passes  at  her.  Maybe  she 
should  go  out  on  dates.  Well,  she  preferred  reading  mysteries 
and  listening  to  the  radio,  when  the  neighbors  didn't  complain. 
And  there  was  no  point  in  worrying  about  boy  friends  any  more. 

Forty-Second  Street  was  the  next  stop,  and  she  was  pushed  off 
with  everybody  else.  The  train  had  made  good  time;  she  could 
still  get  breakfast  at  the  Automat.  Hurriedly,  she  walked  the 
two  blocks  to  the  Automat  and  got  into  the  nickel  line.  When 
she  got  her  ten  nickels  she  picked  up  a  dish  of  prunes  and  some 
rice  krispies.  There  wasn't  much  time  to  go  through  the  line 
for  scrambled  eggs  this  morning.  She  made  her  way  between 
the  tables  to  the  unlit  section  in  the  back  where  she  could  eat 
breakfast  alone.  But  then  she  changed  her  mind.  It  would  be 
amusing  to  see  if  it  ruined  anyone's  appetite  to  eat  with  a  dead 
person.  She  put  the  food  back  on  the  tray  and  twisted  between 
the  tables  to  the  front.  There  were  two  gray-haired  men  and  a 
middle-aged  woman  sitting  at  the  table  she  chose,  but  they  didn't 
look  up  when  she  sat  down.  This  was  funny.  While  she  ate  the 
prunes  she  could  see  from  the  corner  of  her  eye  that  both  men 
had  turned  to  stare  at  her,  then  went  on  with  their  breakfasts. 
The  woman  finished  and  a  young  boy  took  the  vacant  seat.  She 
ate  the  rice  krispies  quickly,  laughing  to  herself.  Bud,  if  you're 
undressing  me  with  your  eyes,  you're  apt  to  find  nothing  under- 
neath! The  mouthful  choked  her,  and  she  got  up  to  get  some 
coffee.  When  she  returned  the  two  older  men  were  gone.  No 
reaction  at  all,  silly  mortal  men. 

She  swallowed  the  last  of  her  coffee,  hooked  her  bag  on  her 
shoulder,  and  left.  The  office  was  only  a  block  away  from  the 
Automat.  She  smiled  at  Bill  as  he  took  her  up  to  the  eleventh 
floor,  and  he  did  look  at  her  rather  strangely. 

The  small  office  she  and  her  boss  shared  was  deserted.  She 
hummed  to  herself  while  she  sharpened  the  pencils  and  emptied 
the  ashtrays.  "This  is  the  army,  Mr.  Jones.  No  private  rooms  or 
telephones.  Why  doesn't  Martha  dust  this  office  better?  No,  she 
won't  worry  you  any  more."  She  took  the  cover  off  the  type- 
writer and  began  transcribing  some  letters  from  the  day  before. 
Her  fingers  flew  over  the  keys.  Dum  dum,  da  dum  dum,  da  da 
dum.  While  she  was  typing  Al  brought  in  the  morning  mail. 
"Al,  be  an  angel  and  open  the  window  for  me.   It's  stuck."   She 


flashed  him  a  big  smile  as  he  left.  Yes,  he  can  sense  it  too;  she 
could  tell  by  the  look  in  his  eyes.  They  all  know  something  is 
wrong,  but  they  don't  know  what. 

The  phone  rang.  "Smith  and  Paterson,"  she  stated,  listening 
to  the  bored  voice  ask  for  Mr.  Paterson.  She  longed  to  scream 
"I'm  dead!"  but  swallowed  hard.  "Who's  calling,  please?  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Paterson  was  expecting  your  call  and  is  sorry  he 
won't  be  able  to  come  to  the  office  before  ten-thirty.  Would  you 
please  call  back  then?  Thank  you."  She  hung  up  and  filled  in 
the  pad— 9:22,  4/16/46,  Mr.  Johnson,  Will  call  back  at  10:30. 

She  cut  open  the  mail  and  read  the  correspondence.  Nothing 
very  interesting  today.  She  read  the  preview  sheet  from  MGM, 
then  went  back  to  her  typing.  At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Paterson  came 
in.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Paterson,"  she  brought  the  mail  to  his 
desk. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Fant.    Any  calls?" 

"One.  The  message  is  on  your  desk."  She  went  back  to  her 
typing,  but  made  every  excuse  to  speak  to  him.  At  last,  he  got 
the  look  too.  As  long  as  she  remained  in  this  state  her  job  would 
be  fun.  She  didn't  know  how  she  got  this  way,  but  no  one  else 
could  prove  it  was  more  unusual  than  any  other  death. 

When  twelve  o'clock  came  she  met  Alice  and  Celia  in  the 
Ladies  Room.  She  shut  the  door  upon  the  inquiring  eyes  of  Mr. 
Zemlo  and  pulled  her  towel  from  the  rack  where  the  paper  label 
had  "Fant"  scratched  in  red  above  it.  Celia  was  smoothing  on 
her  lipstick  while  Alice  tugged  a  comb  through  her  thick  black 
hair.     Min  washed  her  hands  slowly. 

"You  know,"  she  turned  to  them,  "I've  been  thinking  lately 
about  what  happens  after  you're  dead.  Have  you  two  thought 
about  it  much?" 

Alice  took  the  pins  out  of  her  mouth.  "I  did  once.  But  I  don't 
believe  there  is  anything.     Once  you're  gone,  you're  gone." 

"Oh  Alice,  you  can't  mean  that?"  Celia  held  her  lipstick  in 
mid-air. 

"Well,  it's  all  in  your  point  of  view.  I  guess  you  were  brought 
up  to  believe  in  heaven  and  hell,  Celia,"  she  continued  to  comb 
her  hair.  "But  my  folks  never  talked  much  about  it,  and  I  feel 
that  when  you're  dead  you  just  live  in  other  people's  memories, 
that's  all.    What  do  you  think,  Min?" 

"I  used  to  think  that  we  became  part  of  nature.  You  know, 
sort  of  fused  into  the  sea  and  the  earth  and  stuff.  But  I'm  not 
so  sure  any  more." 

"Wliy'd  you  ask  us?" 

"Just  curious  to  see  what  you  thought."  She  threw  her  towel 
at  the  rack  and  turned  around.  "By  the  way,  have  you  two 
noticed  anything  different  about  me  today?" 

"Your  hair's  straight,"  Celia  said. 

Alice  shook  her  head.    "I  give  up." 

She  laughed.    "Just  wondered  if  you'd  noticed." 

Alice  shrugged  and  began  putting  the  pins  in  her  hair,  but 
Celia  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance.  Celia  wasn't  so  dumb  after  all, 
and  she  was  easier  to  take  than  Alice.  Min  always  felt  as  if 
she  were  in  the  wrong  with  Alice,  but  today  Alice  showed  she 
wasn't  so  smart.  She  hadn't  even  noticed.  Well,  the  conversa- 
tion would  start  her  thinking,  and  Alice  would  come  around  if 
she  didn't  turn  into  a  goat  first.  There  were  black  hairs  growing 
over  her  lip.    What  a  silly  notion! 

Lunch  was  the  usual  rush  at  the  corner  cafeteria,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  more  of  what  Celia  called  "crazy"  talk. 

The  afternoon  went  by  quickly.  She  stayed  around  the  others 
in  the  building  as  much  as  possible  and  laughed  because  they 
didn't  know.  When  five  o'clock  came  she  crowded  into  the 
elevator  with  the  others.  Four  people  were  touching  her  now. 
"Good  night.  Bill,"  she  said,  stepping  out  of  the  car.  Bill's  lips 
were  pinched  into  a  good  night  as  he  answered  everyone  who  left 
the  elevator.   Good  night.   Good  night.   Good  night.   Good  night. 

She  walked  rapidly  to  the  subway  and  descended  the  steps, 
smelling  the  stale  odor  that  came  up  from  below — soggy  crack- 
ers. She  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  waiting  for  the  F 
train.  When  the  train  stopped,  she  stepped  into  the  first  car  and 
rushed  over  to  the  one  empty  seat.  The  people  crowded  in  around 


her;  she  smelled  Tabu  and  Juicy  Fruit.  Forty-five  minutes  to 
wait  before  she'd  be  home,  and  she  couldn't  play  dominoes  at 
5:15.  Her  lids  closed,  for  the  day  had  been  exhausting,  and  she 
had  a  lot  to  think  about.  The  needle  came  darting  back  and 
forth  in  her  head  again,  but  she  had  to  remember  what  happened 
the  night  before  to  cause  her  to  die.  Must  remember  .  .  must 
remember  .  .  must  remember  .  .  The  needle  was  sewing  up  her  head 
in  little  cross  stitches  .... 

She  had  come  home  from  work,  eaten  at  the  Co-Op,  taken  a 
bath.  The  radio  was  broken,  so  she  put  on  her  rose  colored  house- 
coat and  curled  up  on  the  studio  couch  with  "The  Postman 
Always  Rings  Twice."  It  was  quite  an  exciting  mystery,  and 
she  didn't  know  how  long  she  had  been  reading  when  the  doorbell 
rang.  She  had  reached  the  part  where  Cora  was  in  the  automobile 
accident  and  imitated  Cora's  walk,  like  old  times,  as  she  slunk 
over  to  the  door.  It  was  the  man  from  the  fourth  floor  to  fix 
the  radio.  He  was  a  stocky  Italian,  with  kinky  black  hair.  Not 
exactly  her  type,  but  Cora  could  handle  him.  And  she  was  Cora, 
she  could  do  anything  with  men.  She  left  him  with  the  radio 
and  went  into  the  alcove  where  she  kept  a  bottle  of  Calvert's 
for  colds. 

He  accepted  the  drink,  then  picked  up  his  screwdriver  and 
returned  to  the  radio.  He  was  dull — John  Garfield's  build  but 
not  his  personality.  Her  conversation  wasn't  very  successful. 
She  was  about  to  try  a  new  approach  when  the  radio  started 
playing.  Harry  James  and  the  One  o'Clock  Jump.  "Do  you 
like  swing?"  he  asked  her. 

"Oh  yes." 

"Ever  been  down  to  Nick's  for  some  real  New  Orleans  jazz?" 

"No,  where's  that?" 

"In  the  Village.   They're  terrific." 

"I've  never  been  down  to  any  of  the  places  in  the  Village,  but 
they  sound  like  fun." 

"You  ain't  heard  nothin'  till  you've  heard  Butterton  and  his 
boys.   They  don't  play  from  no  music,  just  from  the  heart." 

"Sounds  marvelous.    I'd  love  to  hear  them." 

He  turned  shy  and  stammered,  "I'd  like  to  take  you  if  you 
wanna  go  with  me." 

"Tonight?" 

"Sure.    They  don't  get  goin'  till  after  eleven." 

She  didn't  hesitate  long.    "It's  a  date." 

She  slipped  out  of  her  housecoat  and  put  on  her  black  under- 
wear. The  sequined  dress  with  the  V-neck  and  the  draped  hips 
would  be  right.  Sheer  stockings  and  her  highest  heels.  She  put 
the  housecoat  on  over  the  dress  and  hurried  with  her  makeup. 
Pancake,  rouge,  powder,  mascara,  pencil,  lipstick.  She  was  hurry- 
ing so  fast  her  hands  were  shaking.  She  wiped  off  the  lipstick 
with  toilet  paper  and  began  again.  When  the  smear  was  on 
straight,  her  lips  had  a  luscious  look.  Then  she  brushed  her  hair 
on  top  of  her  head  and  held  it  there  with  sequined  combs.  The 
last  touch  was  Tabu;  she  soaked  some  in  a  piece  of  cotton  and 
shoved  it  down  the  front  of  her  brassiere.  One  last  tug  at  her 
girdle  as  the  doorbell  rang. 

He  had  put  some  grease  on  his  hair  and  added  a  tie.  She  looked 
at  him  with  distaste,  then  remembered  she  was  Cora.  They  took 
a  subway  over;  she  was  amused  at  the  way  he  was  eyeing  her. 
The  subway  was  almost  empty  now,  and  she  watched  the  penny 
gum  machines  flash  by — green  tin  soldiers — and  the  black  and 
white  squares  whirr  into  whiteness.  Reaching  Fourth  Street, 
they  walked  over  to  Nick's  and  sat  down  at  a  booth.  He  ordered 
two  more  Calvert's  with  ginger  while  they  waited  for  the  boys 
to  begin. 

The  place  was  dark  and  smoky;  she  could  hardly  see  the  bar 
in  the  corner,  and  there  were  couples  leaning  on  the  tables  in  all 
the  dim  booths.  Cora's  type  of  place,  all  right — all  the  waiters 
looked  drunk.  She  shivered,  but  threw  her  head  back,  ignoring 
the  looks  directed  at  her  from  men  who  needed  haircuts.  She 
stared  at  the  wall,  trying  not  to  notice  the  man  beside  her.  Then 
she  turned,  raised  one  eyebrow  and  gave  them  all  an  imperious 
glance.  There  were  three  boys  with  pink  shirts  sitting  at  a  table. 
She  eyed  them  with  disgust;  she'd  heard  that  kind  hung  aroimd 
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the  Village.  The  glass  was  put  before  her  and  she  swallowed  the 
whiskey  in  one  gulp.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes.  When  she  looked 
up  the  three  boys  in  the  pink  shirts  had  walked  up  to  the  stage 
where  they  were  joined  by  two  more.  She  lit  a  cigarette,  inhaling 
deeply  as  she  watched.  The  pink  shirts  were  forming  a  pattern. 
It  was  a  giant  pink  marigold.   She  blinked. 

There  were  no  scores  on  the  stands,  and  the  musicians  raised 
their  instruments  slowly.  They  played  with  their  eyes  closed. 
The  music  was  loud  and  fast.  It  hurt  her  ears  to  listen,  yet  she 
felt  the  rhythm  in  the  tapping  of  her  toes.  Finally,  they  finished 
two  fast  numbers,  and  a  mournful  trombone  wailed  some  slow, 
New  Orleans  blues.  They  got  up  to  dance,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes.  It  was  stuffy  in  the  room,  and  he  was  holding  her  too 
tightly.  She  felt  her  head  whirling  while  the  trombone  kept 
moaning  in  her  ears.  The  moan  became  louder,  and  she  was 
slowly  sucked  up  into  the  horn! 

The  needle  had  been  joined  by  others,  and  her  head  felt  as  if 
it  were  going  to  crack  open  and  fall  down  in  little  pieces.  She 
put  her  hands  to  her  temples  to  hold  her  head  together  and  opened 
her  eyes.  The  train  slowed  down  at  East  Broadway.  She  rushed 
off  the  train  and  into  the  fresh  air.  What  had  happened  after 
that?     When   she   awoke   this   morning   she   was   in   bed   in   her 


pajamas,  but  she  didn't  know  how  she  got  there.  The  needles 
had  stopped  for  the  moment,  and  she  felt  peculiar.  Like  the  way 
she  had  felt  after  asking  Mamma  what  that  word  meant.  But 
when  she  tried  to  think  back  the  needles  started  again.  Did  she 
remember  a  scream,  or  was  that  her  imagination?  It  must  be 
her  imagination,  and  she  had  to  stop  thinking  about  it. 

She  was  dead.  Whatever  had  happened,  she  was  punished  for 
it.  It  was  a  hellish  life — the  Living  Dead.  The  headache  had 
taken  away  her  appetite  for  a  full  meal,  so  she  stepped  into  the 
Pasticeria  for  a  bite  to  take  home.  The  olive-skinned  woman 
waited  silently  while  she  debated  which  kind  to  choose.  At  last 
she  pointed  to  a  whipped  cream  eclair,  staring  as  the  woman 
lifted  it  out  of  the  display  counter.  She  picked  up  the  bag  and 
walked  slowly  out,  dragging  her  hand  along  the  counter  to  the 
door.  Someday,  someone  would  walk  into  the  Pasticeria  and 
find  a  dead  person's  fingerprints  there. 

She  was  on  her  way  home.  To  whom?  She  stopped  short  as 
she  remembered  the  man  from  the  fourth  floor.  She  opened  the 
bag  and  dumped  the  eclair  on  the  sidewalk.  She  stepped  on  it 
and  twisted  her  foot,  feeling  it  squash  and  ooze  around  her  shoe. 
No,  she  wouldn't  go  home!  She  looked  to  the  right,  to  the  left. 
Then  she  stooped  down  and  began  to  eat  it. 


WILLIAM  C  DODSON,  Jr 

Old  Weavers 


Old  weavers  have  beards, 

They  grow  overnight  — 

Like  mushrooms  — 

Only  they  grow  down  instead  of  up. 

Old  weavers  speak  with  certainty. 

They  talk  in  subdued  tones 

Speaking  of  the  weather. 

Speaking  of  train  wrecks  and  calamities. 

Old  weavers  carry  canes 

Of  black  malacca. 

Like  puff-balls  on  the  lawn, 

They  are  soft  and  hollow,  filled  with  dust. 

Old  weavers  were  never  yoimg 

Were  never  anything  but  pious 

Were  always  disclaiming  and  censuring 

Will  never  believe  in  new  ideas  from  the  new. 

Old  weavers  are  "the  righteous" 
Are  the  Old  Hands,  are  the  I-know-ers 
Are  the  grey  critics  who  stand  backstage. 
And  they  are  the  ones  who  call  "Fie." 

But  they  are  the  old  weavers. 

And  if  they  were  gathered. 

If  they  were  leaned  up  in  the  corner 

Like  bundles  of  dry  faggots. 

Were  turned  with  faces  to  the  wall 

Unable  to  see  or  hear  us 

And  left  standing. 

We  would  "run  amuck"? 

We  would  "lose  our  heads"? 

Destroy  ourselves  in  wild  orgies 

Uncensored  by  their  old,  dry  criticism  — ? 

No, 
In  our  strange  hypocrisy 
We  would  merely  miss  them. 


To  the  Moth  I  Killed  Last  Evening 

Your  fires  are  round 
Small  and  cuphke. 

Whither  the  corners 

Under  the  sound 

Of  dull  shadows? 

A  broken  tumbler 

Stood  on  its  edge 

On  a  rainsoaked  windowsill. 

What  mouldering  rage 

In  the  wind-blazed  sedge 

Beholds  you, 

Your  tattered  banners  flung  out 

In  wild  peals  of  hopeless  flight? 

Or  winds  calling  down  echoless  valleys. 

You,  in  the  mist, 

On  the  taut  thread  of  life 

That  stretches  over 

The  mass  of  churning  edges 

Of  broken  glass. 

Thin  thread. 

Brush  out  the  garret 

Of  troublesome,  quarrelsome  spiders. 

These  are  the  quests  of  fools 

Who  search  for  the  sun  in  night's  heaven. 

Here  they  would  rest. 

Their  brood  mulching 

In  green  mold. 

The  thread  snaps. 

On  my  hand 

The  white,  painted  song 

Of  desire, 

Grown  pale. 

In  the  ashes, 

The  tattered  edges  of  her  banners 

Still  wave  — 

Feebly. 
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CONSTANCE  VAN  ORDEN: 
Sawdust  for  Calhoun 

Sawdust  was  a  mule.  A  great  big  old  broken-down  Tennessee 
mule  who  was  stubborn  and  balky  and  positively  no-count.  At 
least  that's  what  Uncle  Alec  said  about  him  when  Calhoun  led 
him  into  the  yard  last  January. 

Calhoun  had  started  out  to  hunt  rabbits  in  the  hollow,  but 
when  he  heard  there  was  an  auction  up  at  old  Miss  Culpepper's, 
he  ambled  up  that  way  just  to  see  how  things  were  going.  The 
day  had  been  cold  and  the  auctioneer  was  crabby.  He  sold  the 
gilt-edged  picture  frames,  the  platform  rocker,  and  the  spinning 
wheel  for  a  pretty  fancy  price  to  some  ladies  from  Nashville; 
and  the  spring  wagon  and  buckboard  he  sold  to  the  preacher. 
Preacher  said  he  was  going  to  use  them  to  carry  young'uns  to 
Sunday  meetin'.  But  try  as  he  might,  auctioneer  could  not  even 
get  a  bid  for  the  poor  old  broken-down  mule. 

The  wind  whistled  around  the  corner  of  the  cabin,  Calhoun 
shivered,  the  auctioneer  grew  crabbier  and  crabbier,  and  the  other 
people  began  to  leave.  Old  mule  stood  under  the  walnut  tree 
rubbing  one  hind  leg  against  the  other  and  bending  his  head 
down  low  trying  to  block  out  the  wind.  "Don't  aim  to  give  him 
away!"  determined  the  auctioneer.    "Who'll  bid  three  dollars?" 

All  the  other  people  had  gone  now  and  only  the  old  mule, 
auctioneer,  Miss  Culpepper,  and  Calhoun  were  left.  Calhoun 
turned  up  his  coat  collar,  dug  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
started  to  leave.  Then  it  happened  that  old  mule  gave  a  loud 
"Hee-Haw"  and  looked  right  at  Calhoun  with  his  great  big 
brown  sorrowful  eyes.  Right  then,  Calhoun  tried  to  figure  how 
he  could  buy  that  mule!  Oh,  he  knew  what  Uncle  Alec  would 
say.  Sure,  it  was  a  big  old  scraggly  mule  that  probably  wouldn't 
do  a  stitch  of  work  even  if  he  could;  but  there  was  something 
about  the  way  old  mule  had  looked  at  him  with  those  big  sorrow- 
ful eyes  that  made  Calhoun  know  that  he'd  never  rest  easy  again 
until  that  mule  was  in  Uncle  Alec's  top  pasture. 

Calhoun  jiggled  the  two  quarters  in  the  pocket  of  his  jeans. 
"Ain't  no  use  tryin'  to  buy  a  mule  for  fifty  cents,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Then  the  auctioneer  yelled  at  him.  "Hey,  boy!"  he  said,  "you 
can  have  this  big  old  mule  for  only  $2.50!  Mighty  temptin' 
offer,  boy!" 

Calhoun  stopped,  thought  a  minute,  and  then  called  back  in 
a  very  weak  voice,  "Fifty  cents,  sir." 

"Fifty  cents?  Why  boy,  this  here's  a  high  grade  mule!  Do 
I  hear  two  dollars?" 

"No  sir,"  replied  Calhoun,  "I  said  fifty  cents." 

"Make  it  one  dollar,"  bartered  the  auctioneer. 

"Fifty  cents  is  all  I  got,  mister,"  said  Calhoun. 

"For  pity  sakes,  let  the  young'un  have  it,"  put  in  Miss  Cul- 
pepper. "  'Twould  be  worth  it  to  have  that  shiftless  critter  off 
the  place." 

"Sold  to  the  boy  in  the  blue  jeans  for  fifty  cents!"  said  auc- 
tioneer, pounding  the  f)orch  rail  with  his  gavel.  And  so  the  deal 
was  closed,  and  Calhoun  put  a  rope  around  old  mule's  neck  and 
led  him  down  the  creek  bed  toward  Uncle  Alec's  cabin. 

Uncle  Alec  was  in  the  smoke  shed  when  Calhoun  and  old  mule 
came  into  the  yard.  Uncle  Alec  just  looked  at  the  boy  and  the 
mule  and  didn't  say  a  word — just  stood  in  the  smoke  shed  door- 
way and  looked! 

"Ain't  no  use  you  sayin'  nothin',  Uncle  Alec,"  Calhoun  tried 
to  defend  himself.  "I  bought  him  with  my  own  money — at  a 
bargain  too!  Jist  ain't  no  use  you  sayin'  nothin'!  I  could  keep 
him  in  the  top  pasture  an'  he  won't  be  no  trouble  an'  I  could 
take  care  of  him  myself!" 

Uncle  Alec  still  stood  in  the  smoke  shed  doorway  and  just 
looked  at  the  boy  and  the  mule.  Seemed  like  his  eyes  could  just 
pierce  a  hole  right  through  Calhoun.  Calhoun  drew  circles  in 
the  dust  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  He  hung  his  head  low  and 
repeated  again,  "If  you  was  a  mind  to,  we  could  keep  him  on 
the  top  pasture.    He  ain't  gonna  be  no  trouble!" 


"How  much  you  pay  for  that  mule,  Calhoun?"  Uncle  Alec's 
voice  was  sharp. 

"Fifty  cents,"  replied  Calhoun. 

Uncle  Alec  smiled.  "Good  enough  price  for  a  bushel  of  tur- 
nips," he  said.  "But  boy,  you  have  jist  sunk  half  a  dollar  into 
the  biggest  ole  broken-down  Tennessee  mule  what's  stubborn 
an'  balky  an'  positively  no-count!" 

Just  then  ole  mule  peered  out  from  under  his  droopy  ear  with 
his  good  eye  and  brayed. 

"He  ain't  got  nothin'  but  a  good  pair  of  lungs!"  Uncle  Alec 
added.  "Might  that  you  could  sell  him  for  glue  though.  Better 
you  bed  up  that  critter  in  the  shed,  Calhoun,  afore  I  change  my 
mind."  And  Uncle  Alec  started  for  the  cabin  carrying  a  slab 
of  bacon. 

Calhoun  bedded  up  ole  mule,  all  right.  He  knew  Uncle  Alec 
kind  of  liked  the  critter  now  too.  Something  about  that  mule's 
"Hee-Haw"  that  could  make  him  most  a  friend  of  the  devil 
himself. 

Uncle  Alec  didn't  say  much  about  ole  mule  after  that,  and 
Calhoun  was  mighty  thankful.  This  way  he  had  time  to  curry 
and  brush  and  feed  old  mule  and  to  clip  his  ears  too.  Every  day 
Calhoun  fed  him  oats  and  rye  and  even  managed  to  slip  in  a  little 
molasses  when  Uncle  Alec  wasn't  looking.  Molasses  would  make 
his  coat  shiny.  Soon  as  snow  melted  off  the  top  pasture  late  in 
February,  Calhoun  took  the  mule  up  there  every  day  and  let 
him  eat  the  tender  young  shoots  of  grass. 

Seemed  like  every  day  old  mule  grew  fatter  and  fatter,  and 
for  that  matter  sassier  and  sassier!  Try  as  he  would,  Calhoun 
just  couldn't  make  mule  understand  to  hold  both  ears  up  at  once. 
Oh,  one  ear  would  stand  up  bv  itself  all  right,  but  the  other  one 
was  forever  drooping  over  his  eye.  When  Calhoun  would  get 
particularly  disgusted  with  him,  old  mule  would  get  that  devilish 
gleam  in  his  eye  and  bray  a  great  big  old  Tennessee  mule  "Hee- 
Haw."  Then  Calhoun  would  have  to  forgive  him  for  being  so 
stubborn  and  would  throw  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  scratch 
his  ears  and  maybe  sneak  him  a  big  juicy  apple  from  Uncle  Alec's 
apple  bin  under  the  wood  shed. 

It  was  mighty  good  care  that  old  mule  had  all  winter,  and 
Calhoun  reckoned  that  come  Spring,  old  mule  would  be  the 
strongest,  handsomest  critter  that  ever  snaked  a  log  in  Jasper 
county.  He  guessed  he'd  call  him  "Sawdust"  on  account  of 
that  would  be  a  good  name  for  a  lumber  camp  mule — and  that's 
what  Calhoun  proposed  to  make  of  him. 

Calhoun  scratched  his  head  under  his  beaver  cap.  He  wasn't 
so  sure  about  that  log  snaking  business  though.  Sawdust  could 
be  a  mighty  stubborn  mule  when  she  wanted  to.  Take  that  ear 
business  for  instance.  Could  be  the  same  with  working,  Calhoun 
reckoned.  He  remembered  the  couple  times  Sawdust  wouldn't 
come  down  from  the  top  pasture  unless  Calhoun  tempted  him 
all  the  way  with  a  turnip  held  just  so  far  in  front  of  his  nose. 

Uncle  Alec  scoffed  that  he  hadn't  seen  the  beat  of  such  a  mule 
since  the  Jenny  that  Jeb  Carter  had  acted  up  in  the  county  seat 
one  Saturday.  Seems  like  Jeb's  Jenny  was  hitched  to  a  buckboard 
while  Jeb  and  his  missus  were  buying  provisions  at  the  county 
seat.  Came  round  time  to  head  for  home  and  Jenny  wouldn't 
budge.  Well,  Jeb  coaxed  and  wheedled  and  pulled  on  her  bit 
but  Jenny  wasn't  quite  ready  to  leave.  By  now  it  was  growing 
rather  late  and  Jeb's  missus  was  sputtering  and  Jeb  himself  was 
about  ready  to  let  his  temper  flare.  Then  Doc  MacDougle  hit 
on  the  idea  to  build  a  bonfire  under  her.  So  they  all  set  to 
gathering  twigs  and  leaves  and  piled  them  under  Jenny's  belly. 
Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  by  then  and  they  all  stood  around 
offering  advice  and  comments,  but  Jenny  paid  no  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  and  just  stood  there  with  her  head  bent  down 
low  and  her  big  ears  drooping. 

Jeb  struck  a  match  to  the  pile.  Pile  smoldered  but  Jenny  still 
stood.  Then  bonfire  grew  hotter  and  hotter  and  they  all  wondered 
how  much  longer  Jenny  could  be  stubborn.  All  at  once  Jenny 
tared  up,  gave  a  big  "Hee-Haw"  and  lit  out  down  the  road 
toward  the  hollow  with  the  buckboard  bouncing  after  her  like 
a  hound  dog  after  a  'coon.  Doc  MacDougle  carried  Jeb  and 
his  missus  home  and  when  they  got  there  Jenny  and  the  buck- 
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board  were  standing  at  the  wood  shed  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Nope,  Calhoun  thought,  they'd  never  build  a  fire  under  his 
Sawdust,  but  he  still  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  it  would  please 
his  mule  to  snake  logs  or  not.  Seemed  like  that  was  about  the 
only  job  a  boy  and  his  mule  could  get  in  Jasper  county.  The 
timber  companies  that  were  cutting  over  the  mountain  always 
needed  mules  and  drivers  to  drag  the  logs  between  the  stumps 
to  the  chute  where  the  logs  would  roll  down  the  mountain  to 
the  creek  bed  and  from  there  the  trucks  would  carry  them  to 
the  saw  mills. 

Uncle  Alec  settled  the  question  one  night  at  supper  table. 
Spring  was  hedging  into  summer  and  the  lumbermen  had  set  up 
camps  all  over  the  hollow.  Most  every  day  Calhoun  could  hear 
the  shouts  of  "Timber!"  bounce  back  to  his  side  of  the  mountain. 
Then  a  big  pine  would  stagger  unsteadily  and  finally  crash  to 
the  ground.  Uncle  Alec  had  bought  a  paper  when  he  got  pro- 
visions at  the  county  seat  on  Saturday.  There  were  ads  a  plenty 
in  the  classified  for  mule  snakers  and  drivers.  Mighty  fancy 
prices  some  companies  were  paying  too. 

"Tomorrow,  boy,  you  and  that  shiftless  mule  be  a'gittin'  your- 
selves a  job,"  said  Uncle  Alec.  "I  ain't  supportin'  that  worth- 
less critter  on  my  best  pasture  no  longer  without  his  gittin'  some 
work  and  earnin'  his  own  salt.  Ain't  likely  he'll  git  hired, 
though,"  Uncle  Alec  poured  syrup  on  his  corn  bread,  "his  bein' 
so  stubborn  an'  all  that.  But  either  he  gits  a  job — or  out  he 
gits!"  And  Uncle  Alec  banged  down  the  syrup  pitcher  for 
emphasis. 

Calhoun  lay  awake  most  all  that  night  trying  to  think  of 
ways  to  ask  the  timber  boss  for  a  job  and  trying  to  think  of 
ways  to  make  Sawdust  move  in  case  he  should  take  it  into  his 
head  not  to,  even  if  he  were  hired. 

Next  day  came  warm  and  sunny.  "Ain't  no  excuse  for  not 
goin'  now,"  said  Calhoun  as  he  pulled  on  his  high  toppers.  "Why 
couldn't  it  of  rained?" 

Calhoun  was  silent  all  through  breakfast.  He  minced  at  his 
bacon  and  poked  around  in  his  grits.  Uncle  Alec  grinned  a 
little  and  remarked,  "Ain't  got  much  confidence  that  mule  of 
yorn  will  git  a  job,  eh  boy?  Told  you  first  time  I  seen  him  he 
ain't  worth  a  picayune.  That  old  broken-down  Tennessee  mule 
cain't  snake  a  log  more'n  he  could  pick  a  daisy!"  And  Uncle  Alec 
chuckled  to  think  he'd  been  so  smart  in  judging  Sawdust. 

"You  jist  wait  an'  see,  sir!"  said  Calhoun,  pushing  his  chair 
back  from  the  table.  "Ain't  no  timber  boss  in  Jasper  county 
what  could  refuse  Sawdust  when  they  sees  how  slicked  up  he  is!" 
And  Calhoun  started  out  the  door  toward  the  shed  where  he 
kept  the  mule.  But  the  boy's  heart  fell  when  he  saw  his  Sawdust. 
That  old  mule  had  been  scratching  his  side  against  the  shed  and 
his  hair  was  all  scraggly  and  mussed.  Top  that,  both  his  big  old 
droopy  ears  now  flopped  down  over  his  eyes  until  he  looked  Hke 
the  most  beat-up  old  Tennessee  mule  that  Calhoim  had  ever 
laid  eyes  on. 

It  was  too  late  now  to  give  Sawdust  a  good  currying,  and 
when  Calhoun  tried  to  hold  up  the  droopy  ears.  Sawdust  didn't 
seem  to  get  the  idea  and  they  flopped  back  in  front  of  his  eyes 
like  a  couple  of  wet  dishrags.  Calhoun  sighed,  put  on  Sawdust's 
rigging,  and  led  him  through  the  yard  to  the  creek  bed. 

"Slicked  up,  you  say,  boy?"  chuckled  Uncle  Alec  from  the 
cabin  doorway  as  they  shuffled  past.  Calhoun  burned  clear  down 
to  the  toes  of  his  high  toppers  but  he  didn't  answer  back.  Even 
he  would  have  to  admit  that  his  mule  looked  like  a  pretty  scrubby 
critter  this  morning. 

"Come  on.  Sawdust,  old  boy.  Perk  up!"  whispered  Calhoun 
to  his  mule.  But  Sawdust  had  that  devilish  gleam  in  his  eye  and 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  having  his  ears  flop  in  front  of  him  and  he 
apparently  didn't  take  a  mind  to  change. 

The  timber  boss  was  leaning  on  a  conveyor  writing  figures 
on  a  piece  of  paper  when  Calhoun,  followed  by  Sawdust,  came  up 
to  the  saw  mill.  Timber  Boss  was  a  Yankee.  Apparently  he 
didn't  see  Calhoun  standing  before  him  and  Calhoun  stood  there 
a  long  time  shifting  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and 
digging  his  fists  into  his  pockets.     Finally  the  boss  looked  up  and 
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was  somewhat  startled  to  see  the  boy  standing  there.  Then  he 
smiled,  and  putting  the  paper  with  the  figures  into  his  pocket, 
he  said,  "Well,  boy,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Calhoun  blushed  and  looked  down  to  the  ground.  "My  name's 
Calhoun,"  he  began,  "and  this  here's  my  mule  named  Sawdust. 
We  aim  to  snake  logs  for  you,  mister,  that  is  if  you  was  a  mind 
to  hire  us." 

"What?  Snake  logs  with  that  mangy  old  mule?  Haw!"  scoffed 
the  boy  who  helped  around  the  saw  mill.  Calhoun  would  have 
liked  to  punch  him  in  the  nose,  but  he  just  stood  there  and  grew 
redder. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,  son,"  said  the  timber  boss.  "I 
wouldn't  give  two  cents  for  a  mule  that  looked  like  a  dandy 
but  couldn't  do  a  stitch  of  work.  You  take  your  mule  up  to 
the  ridge  and  tell  the  boys  I  said  to  put  the  two  of  you  to  work." 
Then  the  timber  boss  slapped  Calhoun  on  the  shoulder. 

That  made  Calhoun  feel  proud,  but  he  had  to  jerk  the  rope 
several  times  to  get  Sawdust  started  again,  and  so  he  had  his 
doubts  about  how  his  mule  would  like  to  work. 

Some  of  the  cutters  snickered  when  they  saw  Calhoun  and 
his  mule  with  the  droopy  ears.  But  the  boss  didn't  seem  to 
notice  and  told  the  riggers  to  hitch  up  Sawdust  to  one  of  the 
biggest  logs.  Calhoun  thought  he'd  never  seen  a  log  quite  so  big 
and  he  shuddered  and  prayed  to  God  that  Sawdust  would  behave 
in  a  way  to  do  him  proud.  Sawdust  didn't  seem  to  mind.  He 
just  stood  there  with  his  head  bent  down  low  and  his  big  droopy 
ears  dangling  before  his  eyes.  All  around  him  were  sleek  young 
mules  whose  muscles  rippled  under  their  shiny  hides  and  whose 
ears  stood  erect. 

"Ain't  been  a  mule  around  here  what  could  snake  down  this 
here  log,"  said  one  of  the  riggers.  "Hit's  just  too  big  a  hunk 
of  wood  for  all  of  them."  Calhoun  shuddered  still  more.  But 
Sawdust  didn't  seem  to  mind. 

"O.K.,  boy,  take  'er  to  the  chute!"  called  the  rigger  when 
he  had  all  the  chains  fastened.  Calhoun's  hands  shook  when  he 
took  the  reins. 

"Giddap,  Sawdust,  ole  boy!"  Calhoun  whispered  to  his  mule. 
Quite  to  his  surprise,  Sawdust  strained  every  muscle  and  the  log 
budged  a  little. 

"Hey!"  called  one  of  the  cutters,  "looks  like  that  ole  mule's 
gonna  take  'er  down!"  The  cutters  stopped  sawing  to  watch. 
Calhoun's  heart  pounded.    "Giddap,  Sawdust!    Come  on!" 

Sawdust  bent  his  body  forward  and  pulled.  The  big  log  skidded 
a  little  more  .  .  .  and  more  .  .  .  and  more.  "Come  on.  Sawdust!" 
The  perspiration  stood  out  on  Calhoun's  forehead.  The  log  and 
Sawdust  lunged  forward  a  little  more  steadily.  It  was  easier 
going  once  they  got  started.  "Look  at  that  ole  mule  pull!"  yelled 
one  of  the  riggers. 

"Come  on.  Sawdust.  Atta  boy!"  encouraged  Calhoun.  They 
were  nearing  the  chute  now.  One  end  of  the  log  was  already  on 
the  smooth  earth. 

"Hold  'er,  boy!    Hold  'er!"  shouted  the  riggers. 

But  Calhoun  couldn't  hold  back  the  mule  until  the  riggers 
could  take  off  the  chains.  Too  much  of  the  log  was  on  the  chute 
and  it  began  slowly  rolling  down,  dragging  Sawdust  after  it. 
The  men  yelled  and  hollered  and  tried  to  yank  off  the  chains, 
but  they  couldn't  work  fast  enough.  Old  log  started  rolling 
down  the  chute,  pulling  poor  Sawdust  behind  it.  Over  and 
over  and  over  they  went!  Faster  and  faster!  Calhoun  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  screamed.  Down,  down  the  chute 
they  rolled. 

Then  it  happened  that  one  end  of  the  log  snagged  on  a  stump 
and  it  stopped  rolling,  but  Sawdust  rolled  right  past  it.  With 
a  jerk,  the  chain  broke  and  Sawdust  rolled  faster.  Over  and 
over  and  over! 

Log  teetered  by  the  stump  for  a  second  and  then  it  broke 
loose  and  started  plummeting  down  the  chute.  Faster  and  faster 
it  went  until  it  was  only  a  few  yards  behind  the  mule.  Down 
the  mountainside  the  log  and  the  mule  rolled.  Faster  and  faster 
until  it  looked  like  the  log  was  gaining  on  Sawdust  and  would 
smash  him  to  smithereens. 


Calhoun  screamed  and  flung  himself  to  the  ground.  The  work- 
men could  do  nothing  but  stand  and  watch  in  amazement.  Over 
and  over!  Faster  and  faster  the  log  and  the  mule  went.  Then 
somehow  the  log  hit  a  rock  and  threw  it  sideways.  One  end 
again  snagged  on  a  stump  and  the  log  stuck.  Sawdust  went 
right  on  roHing  over  and  over  down  the  chute  until  he  stopped 
at  the  creek  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"That's  one  dead  mule!"  sighed  a  cutter  as  they  looked  down 
the  mountain  and  saw  Sawdust  lying  motionless  in  the  rocky 
creek  bed  below.  Then  to  everybody's  surprise,  Sawdust  slowly 
rose  to  his  feet,  shook  himself,  and  brayed  a  great  big  old 
Tennessee  mule  "Hee-Haw!" 

"Sawdust!  Sawdust!"  cried  Calhoun,  running  down  the  moun- 
tainside so  fast  that  he  snagged  his  pants  on  a  blueberry  bush. 


Calhoun  didn't  care.  He  threw  his  arms  around  Sawdust's 
neck  and  squeezed  him  and  squeezed  him.  The  cutters  and  rig- 
gers came  running  down  the  mountain  too  and  began  patting 
Sawdust  and  saying  what  a  nervy  hunk  of  mule  flesh  he  was. 
And  they  shook  hands  with  Calhoun  and  slapped  him  on  the 
back  and  congratulated  him  for  owning  such  a  marvelous  mule. 
But  Sawdust  didn't  seem  to  care  one  whit  about  all  the  fuss 
they  were  making  over  him.  His  scraggly  coat  looked  even 
more  scraggly  and  he  had  a  couple  of  tears  on  his  shoulders. 
His  big  old  droopy  ears  hung  down  in  front  of  him.  But  he 
had  that  devilish  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  shook  his  floppy  ears 
and  brayed  another  big  old  Tennessee  mule  "Hee-Haw."  And 
Calhoun  wouldn't  have  him  change  for  all  the  world.  He  was 
right  proud  of  his  Sawdust. 


MARY  ANNE  CLEGG: 

The  God  of  Jonah 

Jonah's  God  not  being  the  God 

Who  thundered  out  of  Sinai, 

The  fish  spewed  Jonah  forth. 

An  undignified  escape, 

Yet  it  was  less  than  the  eye  for  the  eye 

And  the  tooth  for  the  tooth 

Exacted  by  the  God  of  Moses. 

The  king  of  Nineveh  was  of  the  heathen. 
Matter  for  astonishment: 

The  king  of  Nineveh  believed  animals  had  souls. 
As  of  man,  of  beast  also  he  ordered  repentance. 

The  cows  must  have  mooed  for  their  water. 

How  many  times  was  the  sackcloth  explained  to  the  bull? 

Jonah,  who  had  received  of  God's  greater  mercy. 
For  his  was  a  wilful  sin: 
Jonah  resented  God's  relenting. 

As  the  pig  who  fattens  himself  for  the  day  of  his  death. 

So  Jonah  watched  the  city. 

Waiting  till  the  day  of  the  time  of  fulfillment, 

Knowing  the  city  would  live,  while  he  died  of  his  disgrace. 

For  the  Lord  God  had  revoked  his  word. 
Which  was  also  the  word  of  his  prophet. 
How  could  he  be  an  honoured  prophet. 
If  God  withheld  the  brimstone? 
Jonah  was  a  Mede  or  a  Persian. 

God  suffered  the  anger  of  Jonah. 

He  veiled  Jonah's  wrongs  in  a  gourd. 

That  Jonah  might  bring  his  accusation  against  him. 

Even  against  his  Lord. 

Jonah  thought  he  had  the  Lord  caught, 
Required  to  answer  a  justified  complaint. 

God  said  tmto  Jonah, 

The  gourd  was  none  of  thy  doing. 

Its  rise  and  its  fall  were  in  a  day. 

Is  not  Nineveh  like  it? 

Have  I  not  recognized  the  repentance  of  the  men  of  Nineveh, 

Who  cannot  tell  their  right  hand  from  their  left? 

Have  I  not  recognized  the  humility  of  the  people. 

And  also  of  the  cattle? 

According  to  Jonah's  record, 
The  last  word  was  God's. 


A  Rustling  oF  Leaves 


If  your  foot  lifts 

From  the  brown  pine  needles 

In  the  spring  of  a  woodman's  step. 

Come  close. 

"Naturally, 
Communication  will  be  inaudible." 

Oval  ears  and  narrowing  head 
Beyond  the  touch. 

Frank  brown  eyes 

That  weigh  and  consider. 

Body  poised  for  the  alternative. 

My  apologies  for  the  fence. 

When  the  meek  inherit, 

If  the  last  days  are 

According  to  Isaiah, 

Then  will  the  chilling  flesh 

Be  no  more ; 

And  the  fence  will  be  rolled  away. 

"Arcs  in  motion. 
Beings  incapable  of  awkwardness, 
My  deer." 


RICHARD  LOVELL  POWERS: 

Song  of  a  Dust  Pile  Climber 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  sliding 
down  a  sawdust  pile  on  a  slab  of  pine  that  was  sawed 
off  the  tree-log  to  make  it  square  for  board  cutting. 

This  is  an  absolute  expostulation  of  the  aesthetic  satisfaction 
I  found  in  playing  on  the  powdered  heap  of  treecorpse 
left  by  an  itinerant  lumbermilling  gang. 

This  is  the  completely  obiective  [perspective  offered  by  one 
who  never  saw  a  hill  in  his  plain  plane  of  childhood 
existence  except  the  rudely  red  rising  wood  file  pile. 

This  is  a  colorful  cry  of  critical  comment  upon  the  high  emotions 
found  in  running  Uke  hell  up  the  side  of  a  hill 
of  sawground  treebones. 

This  is  a  poetic  ululance  of  appreciation  for  one  of  the  joys 
of  our  great  nation  —  shaking  sawdust  in  unappreciative 
clinging  clumps  from  motherbrushed  Sundayclothes. 

This  is  also  an  artistic  description  of  a  tombstone  inscription 
of  a  froUche  frollicker  who  fell  scarcely  screaming  through 
a  rotten,  burned-under  crust  and  thought  while  smothering 
how  his  mother  had  told  him  not  to  play  there. 
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S.  K.  BURMAN: 

The  Mulberry  Tree 

The  open  convertible  chugged  across  the  narrow  bridge  span- 
ning the  canal  and  turned  off  the  main  highway  onto  the  raised 
bank.  It  stopped  before  the  white  gates,  the  entrance  to  a  muddy 
road  that  ran  parallel  to  the  wide  canal  for  some  distance  before 
it  curved  into  a  grove  of  trees  through  which  a  few  brick  houses 
were  clearlv  visible.  A  late  morning  sun  shone  brightly  out  of  a 
clear  blue  sky.  The  driver  blew  the  horn  twice.  From  a  small 
hut  nearby,  a  watchman  came  running  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in 
his  right  hand  and  quickly  unlocked  the  gates.  As  the  car  passed 
through,  he  bent  low  and  lifted  his  right  hand  to  his  turban  in 
a  respectful  salute. 

From  the  edge  of  the  wide  veranda  of  the  canal  rest-house, 
Munna  watched  as  the  car  wound  its  way  through  the  trees 
toward  him.  He  did  not  know  who  was  in  the  car.  But  it  was 
not  like  Papa's  car,  he  thought.  Papa's  car  was  blue,  and  this 
was  dirty.  He  did  not  move  when  the  car  stopped  a  few  feet 
from  him  and  a  man  stepped  out.  A  woman  was  getting  out  on 
the  other  side  and  a  small  girl  was  trying  to  open  the  rear  door. 
The  man  looked  at  Munna  and  smiled. 

"Where  is  your  father,  son?"  he  asked. 

Munna  made  a  vague  movement  with  his  hand  toward  the  back 
of  the  house,  but  did  not  answer.  The  man  helped  the  little  girl 
out  of  the  car  and  closed  the  door.  Then  he  reached  out  and  blew 
the  horn. 

"Tell  your  father  that  I  am  here,"  he  said  to  Munna. 

Munna  did  not  move.  He  stared  at  the  little  girl.  Many  weeks 
ago  a  tall  white  man  had  come  from  the  bridge  and  he  had  had 
a  small  boy  with  him.  But  the  small  boy  ran  around  the  garden 
trying  to  shoot  birds  ^ath  his  gun  and  would  not  let  Munna  even 
touch  the  gun.  After  that  nobody  had  come  until  now.  This 
little  girl  did  not  have  a  gun. 

Munna's  father  opened  the  door  in  the  corner  and  came  out 
into  the  veranda.  He  vised  the  corner  room  as  his  office  where  he 
read  the  applications  for  water  from  farmers  whose  fields  lay  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  canal.  On  seeing  the  man  from  the  car  he 
hurried  forward  with  his  right  hand  extended. 

"Hello,  there.  Come  on  in,  Gauba."  The  two  men  shook  hands. 
"How  are  you,  Mrs.  Gauba?"  He  patted  the  little  girl  on  the  head. 

By  this  time  Munna's  mother  came  out  too  and  greeted  the 
newcomers.  Munna  moved  to  his  mother's  side  and  stood  there 
looking  at  the  little  girl. 

"Say  hello  to  Shibbal,  Munna,"  his  mother  said. 

"Hello,  Munna,"  the  little  girl  said. 

Munna  shook  his  head  and  moved  behind  his  mother.  He 
clung  to  her  sari,  but  continued  to  peep  at  Shibbal. 

"Come  on,  Munna.  Say  hello."  Munna  grinned  sheepishly  and 
moved  a  little  more  behind  his  mother. 

"What  are  those  white  flowers  over  there?"  Mr.  Gauba  asked. 

"Jasmine,"  Munna  replied. 

"Will  you  show  them  to  Shibbal?" 

Munna  nodded  and  carefully  stepped  off  the  veranda  onto  the 
dry  earth.  He  walked  a  few  steps,  turned,  and  signalled  the  little 
girl  to  follow.  They  walked  to  a  bush  in  the  garden  and  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  at  some  small,  white  flowers. 

"Is  that  jasmine?"  Shibbal  asked. 

"Yes." 

"But  they  are  so  small."    She  wrinkled  her  little  nose. 

"We  got  some  big  ones  too,"  Munna  asserted. 

"Where?" 

"C'mon.  I'll  show  you."  He  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
bungalow.  Behind  the  kitchen  was  a  vegetable  garden  and  on 
one  side  was  a  row  of  wide,  yellow  flowers. 

"There,"  he  pointed. 

"We  got  those  in  our  home,  too,"  she  said.  She  walked  to  the 
flowers  and  plucked  one. 

"Have  you  got  peas  in  your  home?"  Munna  asked. 

"No.   Do  you?" 

"Yes."    He  walked  to  a  double  row  of  green  peas  and  looked 
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carefully  between  the  leaves.  The  peas  were  small  and  not  quite 
ripe  yet.   He  picked  out  a  few  and  showed  them  to  her. 

"When  Miunmy  brings  peas  from  the  market,  they  are  big," 
she  pouted. 

"These  will  be  big,  too,"  he  stated  em.phatically.  "And  these 
are  sweet.  Eat  one  and  see."  He  put  a  whole  pea  in  his  mouth 
and  chewed  it — skin  and  all.  A  drop  of  its  green  juice  trickled 
out  of  a  corner  of  his  mouth. 

They  wandered  around  the  garden  picking  flowers,  and  eating 
peas  and  pieces  of  cauliflower.  He  showed  her  the  stables  where 
the  camels  were  kept;  and  the  small  room  where  a  man  tapped 
on  a  telegraph  key  that  gave  out  a  tic-tic  sound.  Outside  one 
house  was  a  round  brass  plate  suspended  from  a  stand  made  by 
tying  three  poles  together.  Every  hour  a  tall  man  would  come 
and  hit  the  plate  with  a  wooden  hammer.  He  showed  her  their 
cow,  the  calf,  and  the  buffalo.  Gradually  they  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  vegetable  garden  and  wandered  into  the  freshly  plowed 
field,  crushing  the  large  lumps  of  earth  under  their  small  feet. 

"See  that  tree?"  Munna  asked. 

Shibbal  stopped  in  the  process  of  stepping  on  a  lump  of  earth 
and  looked  in  the  direction  Munna  was  pointing.  A  stubby  tree 
with  round,  green  leaves  stood  on  the  line  joining  the  two  fields. 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  is  our  mulberry  tree,"  Munna  said. 

"Does  it  have  mulberries  now?" 

"Yes.    Come  on." 

He  strode  off  toward  the  tree  followed  by  Shibbal.  As  they 
approached  they  could  see  the  low  branches  through  the  leaves. 
Higher  up,  the  purple  and  green  mulberries  smiled  at  them  in 
the  hot  sun.  On  reaching  the  tree  he  paused  momentarily.  Then 
he  turned  around  and  said: 

"Can  you  climb?" 

"No." 

"I  can." 

He  jumped,  caught  a  low  branch  and  hoisted  himself  up.  She 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  leaves  and  watched  him  climb  higher. 
Soon  he  was  within  reach  of  a  bunch  of  purple  mulberries.  He 
reached  out  and  plucked  one. 

"Catch,"  he  shouted. 

"Wait,"  she  called  back. 

She  bent  down  and  placed  the  yellow  flower  that  she  had  been 
carrying  all  along  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Then  she  stepped 
back  and  spread  out  her  hands  in  front  of  her. 

"Okay,"  she  called. 

Munna  carefully  dropped  the  mulberry  toward  her.  It  hit  her 
open  palm  and  fell  on  the  ground.  He  didn't  drop  anymore  but 
began  stuffing  them  into  his  pockets.  When  they  were  full,  he 
climbed  down.  From  his  pockets,  he  drew  out  some  half-crushed 
berries  and  gave  them  to  her.  Slowly,  they  walked  back  to  the 
house — hand  in  hand. 


But  that  evening  the  Gaubas  were  going  back.  It  was  about 
six.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  sky  and  it  was  getting  less  and  less 
bright.  The  bearer  and  the  cook  were  loading  the  car  with  bags 
and  Mrs.  Gauba  was  supervising  them.  Munna  did  not  know 
about  it.  He  was  playing  hide-and-seek  with  Shibbal  among  the 
trees.    Shibbal  was  hiding  and  he  was  trying  to  find  her. 

"Shibbal!"  her  mother  called. 

She  came  out  from  behind  a  tree  and  ran  toward  the  car. 
Munna  saw  her  and  ran  after  her.  They  reached  the  car  together. 
Their  parents  were  there  and  everything  was  packed  and  ready. 

"We  are  going  now.  Say  good-bye  to  Munna,"  her  mother 
told  Shibbal.  But  Munna  suddenly  caught  hold  of  Shibbal's  arm. 
She  stood  there,  saying  nothing. 

"I  won't  let  her  go,"  Munna  said  emphatically. 

"We  have  to  go  now,"  Mrs.  Gauba  told  Munna.  "We  will 
come  back  again  soon." 

"No.   I  won't  let  her  go,"  he  said. 

Munna's  mother  tried  to  pull  him  away  from  Shibbal,  but  he 
cried  and  hung  on  firmly. 

"We  must  not  make  him  cry,"  Mr.  Gauba  said. 


"It  is  getting  late,"  Mrs.  Gauba  replied. 

They  stood  there  discussing.  Munna  looked  at  them  defiantly. 
He  was  determined  not  to  let  her  go.  Shibbal  still  stood  there, 
saying  nothing. 

Mr.  Gauba  went  to  Munna  and  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  spoke  in  a  soft  voice. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  along  with  us?"  he  asked. 

Munna  brightened  up  at  once.  As  long  as  he  could  play  with 
Shibbal,  he  would  go  anywhere. 

"Yes!"  he  answered  eagerly. 

"But  first  you  must  do  something."  Mr.  Gauba  was  smiling. 
"Go  and  get  some  mulberries  for  Shibbal.  Then  you  can  both 
eat  them  on  the  way.   Will  you  do  that?" 


Munna  let  go  of  Shibbal  and  with  a  happy  shout  ran  around 
the  house  toward  the  field  where  the  tree  stood.  He  quickly 
climbed  up  and  plucked  the  berries  as  fast  as  he  could.  When 
his  pockets  were  full,  he  jumped  down  and  ran  back  to  where  he 
had  left  Shibbal.  She  was  no  longer  there.  He  turned  and  saw 
the  car  winding  away  through  the  trees.  His  father  and  mother 
had  gone  back  in  the  house.  He  was  alone.  Tears  welled  up  into 
his  eyes.  With  clenched  fists  he  wiped  them  away.  Then  he  dug 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  threw  all  the  mulberries  to  the 
ground. 

The  open  convertible  passed  through  the  white  gates  and 
turned  into  the  main  highway.  Slowly  it  chugged  across  the 
narrow  bridge  and  disappeared  in  the  gathering  gloom. 


VERNON  LANGILLE: 

Late  Spring 

I  knew  that  Grandma  must  have  been  pretty  sick,  because 
people  had  been  coming  to  the  house  all  day  long.  They  talked 
in  whispers  and  tip-toed  away,  their  faces  long  and  sad.  When 
night  came,  the  kerosene  lamp  was  turned  down  low  as  a  match 
flame.  Outside  was  crisp  and  silent  and  the  snow  lay  shoulder 
deep  at  the  kitchen  window  sill. 

My  Uncle  Russell  sat  close  to  the  fire,  his  cap  pulled  over  his 
eyes  and  a  heavy  coat  buttoned  close  around  his  neck.  He  sat 
tilted  back  on  his  chair,  not  saying  anything,  just  sitting  there 
smoking.  Every  now  and  then  he  rapped  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  and  spat  behind  the  stove. 

I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  been  thinking  about  spring, 
especially  when  it  was  so  cold  outside  and  everybody  complaining 
about  the  tremendous  depth  of  the  snow  and  how  far  away  it 
seemed  from  the  coming  of  warm  weather.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  I  was  wishing  spring  had  already  come  and  there  would 
never  be  another  winter. 

Each  year,  while  the  ice  was  crunching  and  bucking  its  way 
out  of  the  river,  and  while  the  snow  lay  melting  into  dirty  slush. 
Grandma  inspected  the  sugar  maple  trees  behind  the  house.  She 
would  run  a  gnarled  finger  over  the  green  new  bark  beginning 
to  heal  over  the  tap  holes  and  thank  God  for  having  spared  us 
through  another  hard  winter.  It  made  me  realize  just  how  much 
Grandma  lived  in  fear  of  the  cold.  Once  she  said  she  thought 
the  winters  were  getting  colder  and  longer.  And  as  Grandma 
grew  older  she  made  more  and  more  preparation  against  their 
coming. 

Every  day  through  the  summer  months.  Grandma  and  I 
gathered  wood  while  Uncle  Russell  went  off  horse-trading  with 
the  Gypsies.  We  picked  all  the  dry  boughs  for  miles  around 
and  carried  them  home  in  bags.  Sometimes  we  went  to  the  river 
shore  where  there  was  good  driftwood,  but  that  was  not  often. 
Grandma  had  become  too  feeble  to  walk  the  five  miles  there  and 
back.  Each  day  we  burned  a  little  wood  for  cooking  in  the 
brick  stove  outdoors,  but  the  pile  grew  until  it  filled  the  shed 
and  overflowed  into  the  yard  in  a  heap  higher  than  a  man's  head. 
Grandma  once  asked  Uncle  Russell  to  haul  a  load  of  scrap  wood 
from  the  pulp  mill  but  he  wouldn't  do  it.  He  said  he  didn't 
want  to  work  the  old  mare  for  fear  she'd  lose  her  colt.  He 
wanted  her  to  be  ready  for  trading  when  the  Gypsies  came  back 
in  the  summer. 

As  I  watched  Uncle  Russell  sitting  there,  smoking  and  spit- 
ting, enjoying  the  warmth  of  our  wood,  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing terrible  to  hurt  him.  But  no  amount  of  talking  ever  fazed 
Uncle  Russell.  Grandma  had  tried  all  that  and  it  never  worked. 
She  asked  Uncle  Russell  to  give  up  horse-trading  and  use  his 
money  to  buy  tarpaper  for  the  north  side  of  the  house  where 
the  wind  came  through.  He  said  the  house  was  warm  enough 
and  didn't  need  tarpapering.  But  just  the  same,  with  the  first 
cold  snap  in  the  fall.  Uncle  Russell  moved  his  bed  to  the  spare 


room  nearest  the  kitchen  stove  and  started  sleeping  with  his 
shirt  and  vest  on.  Grandma  didn't  have  a  fire  in  her  own  room 
because  of  Uncle  Russell.  He  kicked  a  hole  through  the  heater 
one  night  when  he  was  drunk. 

It  was  my  turn  to  watch  the  fire.  I  put  another  sweater  over 
the  one  I  wore  and  sat  down  in  Grandma's  rocker.  Staring  into 
the  fire  glow,  I  imagined  I  could  see  spring  flowers  blooming 
in  the  wood  embers  just  beyond  the  broken  grate.  It  was  spring. 
Grandma  was  walking  to  meet  the  spring  and  I  could  feel  the 
heat  of  a  warm  spring  sun  against  my  face.  Grandma  stopped 
to  gather  gooseberries  for  a  pie  and  Uncle  Russell  stood  at  the 
gate  talking  to  some  Gypsies.  He  was  holding  his  old  mare  by 
the  halter,  poking  her  flanks  to  make  her  frisky.  Each  time  he 
prodded  the  old  mare,  she  set  her  four  feet  hard  against  the 
ground  and  squirted  a  yellow  stream  behind  her.  The  old  mare 
did  that  every  time  she  was  pregnant.  The  Gypsies  laughed  and 
Uncle  Russell  prodded  her  again.  When  she  wouldn't  buck 
anymore.  Uncle  Russell  quit  prodding  her  and  the  Gypsies 
stopped  laughing.  Uncle  Russell  lifted  the  old  mare's  hairy 
upper  lip,  baring  the  long  yellow  teeth. 

"She's  a  two-year-old,"  I  could  hear  him  say,  "pure  bred  and 
sound  as  a  bell.  Fastest  damn  mare  in  the  County  of  Argen- 
teuille." 

Then  Uncle  Russell  started  down  the  road  with  the  Gypsies, 
riding  in  one  of  their  wagons  with  the  old  mare  following  along 
behind.  Grandma  called  Uncle  Russell,  but  he  wouldn't  hear. 
She  called  several  times,  but  Uncle  Russell  wouldn't  come  back. 
Then  Grandma  fell  on  the  ground  and  the  gooseberries  rolled 
from  her  apron  and  were  lost  in  the  young  green  grass. 

So  that  is  the  way  I  knew  it  would  be  for  all  the  springs  to 
come,  as  long  as  Uncle  Russell  had  anything  left  to  trade.  It 
would  never  be  any  different.  Uncle  Russell  would  keep  on 
trading  and  Grandma  would  always  have  to  lock  her  chickens 
in  the  coop  and  take  the  dog  in  the  house  to  keep  Uncle  Russell 
from  trading  them.  It  was  as  Grandma  had  said.  Uncle  Rus- 
sell was  to  be  pitied.  He  had  a  disease;  it  was  something  in  his 
blood,  and  it  wasn't  likely  that  he  would  ever  be  cured  of  it. 

As  I  watched  Uncle  Russell,  I  tried  to  figure  out  what  was 
going  on  in  his  mind.  Maybe  he  was  thinking  nasty  things 
about  me.  Neither  of  us  had  spoken  for  several  hours.  When 
the  fire  burned  down,  I  added  more  wood,  but  Uncle  Russell 
never  stirred.  I  thought  I  knew  what  he  might  be  dreaming 
about.  I  thought  I  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  was  think- 
ing about  the  Gypsies  with  their  wagons  loaded  with  children 
and  women  and  tents  and  furniture.  I  knew  that  if  the  Gypsies 
had  passed  that  very  night,  Uncle  Russell  would  have  run  off 
with  them  leaving  Grandma  and  me  alone. 

Uncle  Russell  didn't  say  anything,  but  he  started  for  the 
cabinet  where  he  kept  his  horse-trading  receipts  in  an  old  tobacco 
tin.  He  was  going  to  ask  me  to  read  the  ones  which  had  his  "X" 
marked  on  them  and  "this  is  my  sign"  written  underneath.  I'd 
have  to  tell  him  how  much  each  horse  had  cost  and  what  color 
it  was.  Then  he'd  remember  something  about  it.  She  could 
jump  through  her  collar,  or  that  he  had  run  her  to  death  and 
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she  had  fallen  dead  on  the  road.  Uncle  Russell  must  have  guessed 
how  I  felt  about  reading  the  receipts,  especially  since  Grandma 
had  been  sick,  because  he  never  took  the  tobacco  tin  off  the 
cabinet  shelf.  He  reached  for  it  and  then  drew  his  hand  back, 
as  though  he  had  reached  by  mistake.  He  hung  his  cap  on  a 
nail  behind  the  kitchen  door  and  went  to  bed. 

I  put  more  wood  on  the  fire.  It  crackled  and  set  flame  to 
dancing  in  the  rust  holes  of  the  stovepipe.  I  put  more  wood 
on  the  fire  than  usual.  I  stuffed  wood  into  every  empty  place 
and  packed  it  down  with  the  poker.  Then  I  scattered  Uncle 
Russell's  horse-trading  receipts  on  top  of  it  and  went  outside. 
Sparks  were  flying  out  of  the  chimney  like  shooting  stars,  and 
an  occasional  piece  of  burnt  paper  landed  in  the  snow  at  my  feet. 
I  prayed  that  a  spark  would  fall  on  Uncle  Russell's  stable  and 
burn  it  to  the  ground.  But  that  was  just  foolish  hoping.  The 
wind  was  carrying  the  sparks  so  high  that  in  a  second  they  were 
lost  from  sight. 

Inside  the  stable.  Uncle  Russell's  skinny  old  mare  shivered 
to  keep  herself  warm,  the  loose  hide  around  her  belly  vibrating 
like  a  door  spring.  She  turned  her  big  sad  eyes  on  me  and  they 
glistened  pale  yellow  in  the  winter  moonlight.  She  was  a  good 
old  mare  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  I  edged  up  beside  her  and 
she  whinnied.  The  frost  stood  out  around  her  nostrils  like  white 
icing  on  a  chocolate  cake.  I  found  the  pitchfork  and  threw  her 
a  big  pile  of  hay.  She  ate  it  without  ever  lifting  her  head.  At 
first  she  ate  the  hay  faster  than  I  could  pitch  it.  Then  the  pile 
started  to  grow.  I  pitched  her  enough  hay  for  ten  horses.  I 
drew  water  from  the  well  and  threw  it  on  the  hay.  It  froze 
but  I  knew  it  would  melt  in  the  old  mare's  belly.  That  was 
all  that  mattered  anyhow.  Every  time  the  pile  got  lower  than 
the  old  mare's  knees,  I  forked  some  more  hay  and  drew  more 
water.  Between  times,  I  went  into  the  house  to  see  if  Grandma 
was  all  right.  When  the  old  mare  had  eaten  all  the  wet  hay  she 
could  hold,  I  took  the  lid  off  the  oat  bin  and  turned  her  loose. 
She  was  having  a  real  heavenly  feast  when  I  closed  the  stable 
door  and  left. 


The  next  morning  when  the  doctor  came,  he  said  Grandma 
was  some  better,  but  spring  was  a  long  way  off  and  she  would 
have  a  hard,  bitter  pull  through  the  rest  of  the  winter.  He  was 
still  talking  when  Uncle  Russell  interrupted  to  tell  him  about 
the  mare.  He  said  he  found  her  down  in  the  stable,  foundered 
and  swelled  up  big  as  a  whale.  Uncle  Russell  told  the  doctor 
that  the  old  mare  must  have  slipped  her  halter. 

"Damn  old  fool  got  into  the  oats  and  eat  herself  to  death," 
he  said. 

Uncle  Russell  couldn't  bear  to  lead  the  doctor  and  his  horse 
to  the  gate  that  morning.  He  just  stood  at  the  window  in 
Grandma's  room  and  watched  the  doctor  ride  out  of  sight,  the 
snow  spraying  from  the  flying  heels  of  his  sorrel  pacer,  covering 
the  dashboard  of  his  cutter.  Uncle  Russell  looked  so  sad  that 
for  a  moment  I  almost  felt  sorry  for  him.  I  heard  him  trying 
to  tell  Grandma  about  what  had  happened.  "Ma,  Ma,"  he  kept 
saying,  but  Grandma  was  still  too  weak  to  talk  and  too  tired 
to  understand  what  Uncle  Russell  was  saying. 

"Ma!  Ma!  Get  up,  Ma.  The  old  mare  died.  Foundered  herself." 
He  was  shaking  Grandma  to  awaken  her,  but  Grandma  never 
stirred.     She  never  heard  what  Uncle  Russell  said. 

All  morning  and  afternoon,  Uncle  Russell  was  sad.  He  never 
laid  a  hand  to  the  fire  or  brought  in  a  stick  of  wood  from  outside. 
He  just  sat  by  the  stove  and  spat  behind  it  and  smoked  his  pipe. 
Once  he  asked  me  to  read  his  receipts  to  him,  but  I  told  him 
there  was  no  use  in  that  since  the  old  mare  was  dead. 

"How  much  did  I  still  owe  on  her?"  he  asked. 

"Thirty  dollars,"  I  said. 

"Would  the  glue  factory  pay  thirty  dollars?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "They  couldn't  get  her  out  on  account  of  the 
snow." 

"Maybe  in  the  spring,"  he  said. 

"Spring  is  a  long  way  off,"  I  said.  "She  won't  be  there  by 
spring.     She'll  be  all  rotted  away." 


Rin.ES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  Ht^^OR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enteras  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date-  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  finaL  , 

LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 

A  The  sock  which  Arthur  Godfrey  Is  holding  with  his  white  mitten. 

B  The  Chesterfield  carton  whose  last  five  title  letters  show  out  of  the  green  sock. 

C  Always  Bring  Chesterfield.  The  central  word  of  the  famous  slogan  has  been 
revised  from  Buy  to  Bring* 

CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Bobbie  Jean  Haynes  Evelyn  M.  Davis  Anne  Powell  Joyce  Sandlin 

Joyce  Owen  Malynda  Hiott  Jean  Jones  Ginny  Hill 

Jean  Hester  Jeanne  Hunnicutt  Eleanor  Robinson 

dinners  mtj  get  their  carton  of  cigarettes  from  Martha  ("Pete")   Regener  at  Mclver  House.   Please  mail  entries  for  next  contest  to  Martha  Regener,  Local. 
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SUNSET  HILLS  RESTAURANT 


1618  Friendly  Road 
Intersection  of  Friendly  and  Madison 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Wash-O-Mat 

SELF-SERVICE  LAUNDRY 

328  Tate  Street 
Phone  2-1329 


<^-*-«<»^«-.«>^i^ 


Compliments 


of 


6^ia^tonc^Af^ 


Walton's  College  Shoe  Rebuilders 

409  Tate  Street  —  Phone  2-2834 


T.  W.  Walton 


J.   R.    FOGLEMAN 


for  Your  Shoe  Repairing 


Cosmetic  Headquarters 

featuring 

Revlon,  Coty,  Yardley 
and  Old  Spice  Cosmetics 

FRANKLIN'S  DRUG  STORE 

Tate  Street  at  Walker  Avenue 


'- 7 


Compliments  of 

S.  H.  Kress  Co. 

5c  ■  10c  -  25c  Store 


THE  LOTUS  RESTAURANT 

Chinese  and  A  merican  Dishes 

10  J  South  Greene  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Air-Conditioning 


Phone  2-4224      !:      [ 


~^^^^^^^ — s 


THE  COLLEGE  SHOP 


411-413  Tate  Street 


Gifts 


Knitting  Supplies 


School  Supplies 


Cosmetics 


Copyiight  1949,  LicoETT  &c  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


CHESTERFIELD  Contest  See  Page  36 


